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ARTICLES 


The Political Significance 
of the Twenty-Second Party Congress 


A, AvroRKHANOV 


Mr. Avtorkhanov examines three important topics connected with the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress: the new Party Program, the composition of the Party and 
renewed de-Stalinization. While the treatment of the first two topics will scarcely 
provoke serious objections, that of the third is only one of several possible inter- 
pretations. 


(he Party’s first program was adopted at a time when the future Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks constituted a single party known as the Russian Social-Democrat 
Workers’ Party, at its Second Congress in 1903. According to this document, 
the Party’s immediate aim was to “overthrow Tsarist autocracy and replace it 
by « democratic republic,”* and its final aim was socialism, in the name of which 
a “social revolution” against this democratic republic was to take place in order 
to vstablish the “dictatorship of the proletariat.”* 

he second program, drafted principally by Lenin, was adopted after the Bol- 
shevik revolution at the Eighth Congress in 1919. Its chief principles in the sphere of 
forcign policy were: 

. The present stage of capitalism is the epoch of imperialism, and under 
imperialism wars are inevitable; 

'. Imperialist wars inevitably become civil wars and end in the establishment 
ot . dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., a Communist dictatorship ; 


KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Sovi.t Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and Plenary Sessions of the 
Cen: «1 Committee), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part I, p. 40. 

lbid., p. 39. 
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3. All this inevitably leads to the association of civil war within indi, idual 
states with revolutionary wars from without; 

4. In these circumstances, pacifist slogans, international disarmament, ¢ jurts 
of arbitration, etc., are, under capitalism, not merely a reactionary Utopi», but 
a direct deception of the workers; 

5. Only a proletarian, Communist revolution can bring humanity ot of 
the blind alley created by imperialism and imperialist wars.* 


The first four of these points are circumvented by the draft of the new prc. :ram 
but loyalty to the fifth is emphasized. Basing itself on the decisions of the ‘} wen- 
tieth Party Congress, the new program revises the central dogma of Len nism 
concerning the inevitability of wars during the epoch of imperialism and © )nse- 
quently also the concept of a proletarian revolution as proceeding from war. 
The chief reason for this may be seen in the revolution in the technique ©: war 
that is taking place as a result of the emergence of thermonuclear wea)ons. 
Khrushchev reasons simply and soberly: the last two world wars ended in cl. sical 
Communist revolutions—the establishment of Communist regimes in_ Russia, 
China and Eastern Europe with the aid of the Red Army-, but a future world war 
can only be a thermonuclear war, the result of which threatens to be mutual 
destruction, including the destruction of Communism. Consequently, total war is 
becoming an extremely dangerous mode of effecting a revolution, a truth which 
Khrushchev formulates in the comment upon “coexistence” : “Peaceful coexisicnce 
is an objective necessity.” 4 Thus, the new program takes its stand upon the possi- 
bility of achieving a Communist revolution without war: “The great aims © the 
working class can be attained without a world war. Today, more favorable condi- 
tions for this have emerged than at any time in the past.’’® 


The program regards “peaceful coexistence” as a means of preparing a delayed 
explosion within the free world: 


Peaceful coexistence serves as a foundation for peaceful competition between 
socialism and capitalism on an international scale and is a specific form of the class 
struggle between them.... Under peaceful coexistence, more favorable conditions 
are created for the struggle of the working class in the capitalist countries.® 


When discussing the forms that a Communist revolution could assume, the 
new program offers solutions which are mutually contradictory. It is here that 
the contradictions, inconsistencies and what the Communists themselves con«emn 
as “eclecticism”—i.e., the arbitrary conjunction of mutually incompatible princi- 
ples—which are characteristic of the entire theoretical part of the program most 


clearly emerge. At one point, for example, we read: “The Marxist-Leninist p. 
prefer to achieve the transference of power from the hands of the bourg: 
to those of the proletariat by peaceful means, without a civil war.”? At anc’ 


3 Jbid., pp. 411—13. 

4 Programma K PSS (The Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 196! 
5 Tbid., p. 40. 

Tbid., p. 61. 

7 Ibid., p. 40. 
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we nd: “Leninism teaches and historical experience confirms that the ruling 


dual classes do not yield their power voluntarily.”’* 

—_ he program reconsiders the tactics to be employed in a Communist revolution 

but in relation to the level of development of the countries concerned. For the highly 
industrialized countries, it recommends the organization of an “all-democratic 

t of i front’ directed against the capitalist monopolies: 

The principal enemy of the working class are the capitalist monopolies. They 
ram e also the enemy of the peasantry, the craftsmen and other small-scale property- 
12. owners of the cities, of the majority of white-collar workers and the intelligentsia, 
lens the petty and even of some of the medium capitalists.® 
nse- ccording to the program, the Communist parties must unite these social 
Vat. BP croups into a single “antimonopoly flood,” of which only those demands should 
War be made that are acceptable for all those constituting it—nationalization of 
-_ monopolies, parliamentary and trade-union control of nationalized industries, 
ical and realization of the slogan “‘Land for those that work it!”!® This last demand 
sia, J has on especially pharisaical ring when one remembers that in the USSR the land 
War belongs, not to those that work it, but to the state. 
a3 ihe program anticipates possible criticism from the dogmatists that these 
if entirely bourgeois demands advanced for and by the “all-democratic front” do 
ae not bring the Party nearer to a Communist revolution. The authors of the program 
asi take the view that this “‘all-democratic front” would be the best way of organizing, 
the under the leadership of the Communist parties, all those elements that for various 
my reasons are dissatisfied with the existing social and political regime and therefore 

ma\ be exploited as temporary allies and accomplices in the achievement of a 

Communist revolution. They declare: “An all-democratic fight against the 

ed monopolies does not postpone the socialist revolution but brings it nearer.” 

| or the underdeveloped countries, these tactics acquire a national slant. Apart 

- from this, the essentially new feature is the stand taken on the question whether 

a the victory of Communism is possible in these countries regardless of their degree 

of industrial development. According to Marx, such a victory is possible only in 

highly industrialized countries. Lenin’s view was that it is possible, not necessarily 

he in highly industrialized countries, but in the “weakest link” of imperialism, but 

even according to him this “link” must display an average degree of industrial 

= dev-lopment. Lenin even stressed that Communism cannot be victorious, for 

- example, in Africa. Now, however, the new program sweeps these considerations 

smi aside, declaring: “In all countries, irrespective of the level of their economic 

nd dev-lopment, the extent of their territory and size of population, real progress 
»e assured only by way of socialism.” 


lbid., p. 41. 
Ibid., p. 38. 
Ibid. 
Tbid., p. 39. 
Ibid., p. 20. 


The program compares the “great successes” of socialism in the USSR with 
the failures of capitalism in the West and offers the underdeveloped covwntries 
the choice between these two camps. If Communism be chosen, it says, a bac}. ward 
country will be transformed into an industrial one within the lifetime of ong 
generation; “‘with the present balance of power in the world arena and tl.> real 
opportunity of support from the world system of socialism, the peoples 0 the 
former colonies can decide this question in their own interests.”!3 If the {.rmer 
colonies do not accept a Communist regime willingly, the program envisa:s its 
forcible imposition upon them through the establishment of “national der «cra- 
cies” as the prototype of “‘people’s democracies.” With this aim in view , the 
Communist parties in these countries would have to gather round thc all 
discontented elements and merge them into a “national front” irrespective of 
their political or ideological convictions. On their road to power, the Communists 
would treat these elements as “progressive and patriotic forces.” 


Ignoring the strites within the Communist camp—between the USSR and 
China, the USSR and Albania, the “socialist camp” and Yugoslavia, the prow ram 
refers to growing disagreements among the members of the Atlantic allivnce, 
which it describes as “pregnant with conflict.”!4 Here there emerges the constant 
aim of Soviet foreign policy—that of systematically using every means to civide 
each of the Western powers from the others and all of them from the United 
States and, above all, separating Germany from the Western defensive alliance 
in order to achieve the final goal of bolshevizing Europe without a single shot. 
The chief obstacle to this policy is the USA, which accordingly becomes the chief 
butt of the program’s propaganda attacks. 


Of the general theoretical problems involved in the “building of Commun- 
ism,” two deserve particular attention: (1) civic liberties under Communism, 
and (2) the fate of the dictatorship. 


Lenin’s program of 1919 treated the establishment of a dictatorship and the 
deprivation of civic liberties as extraordinary measures of a temporary nature: 
it promised that as soon as the circumstances which made the dictatorship 
necessary disappeared, the dictatorship itself and the deprivation of civic liberties 
would also vanish: 


The deprivation of political rights and all limitations whatsoever on freedom are 
necessary exclusively as temporary measures in the fight against the attempt ot the 
exploiters to defend and restore their privileges. As the objective possibility of man’s 
exploitation of man disappears, so the need for these temporary measures will 
disappear and the Party will work for their reduction and final abolition.’® 


At first glance, the new program’s reply to the question that naturally arises 
from this early promise is completely unexpected: ““The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat has fulfilled its historical mission and from the standpoint of the tas!-s of 


13 Jbid., pp. 49—50. 
14 Tbid., p. 32. 
18 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh ..., Part I, p. 414. 
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inte nal development has ceased to be necessary in the USSR.” ?* This, however, 


With 
br is t llowed by a remark which nullifies the effect of this surprising statement: 
ward “I! ¢ working class plays its leading part also during the period of large-scale 
one Co: munist construction.” In addition, the program makes the point, hitherto 
real oun! 10wn in Marxist-Leninist theory, that “the period of large-scale Communist 
£ the I cor truction is characterized by a continued growth in the role and importance 
rmer Mf of (xe Communist Party as the leading and guiding force in Soviet society.”?” 
S its (he 1919 program stated that the compulsory recruitment of members of 
cra- So. iets for certain work in the government of the state, the gradual mobilization 
the of .ll workers for the work of state administration, the simplification of this 
all administration and the improvement of the workers’ cultural level would lead 
¢ of to tne abolition of the state’s power.!* This is rejected by the new program, which 
nists adopts that essential feature of Stalinism—the doctrine that the state and Party 
app.iratus have a part to play under “socialism” and “Communism.” Even before 
and the war, Stalin declared Marx’s, Engels’s and Lenin’s theory of the withering 
ram away of the state under socialism to be unfounded, and developed a complete 
nee. system of government in which the Soviets and the Party were reduced to 
tant nonentities while the real power of the regime went to the Party apparatus and the 
ide political police. This was based on the new “dialectical” law of the withering 
ited away of the state, which Stalin formulated thus: “The withering away of the 
ince state will come, not through a weakening of the power of the state, but through 
hot. its being strengthened to the maximum.” 
hiet Stalin promised that the state would wither away when Communism had con- 
quered throughout the world. The new program repeats this view: “For the com- 
— pleie withering away of the state, it is essential . . . to resolve finally the conflicts 
sm, between capitalism and Communism in the international arena in favor of Com- 
munism,”’20 
the [he program makes no mention of softening the dictatorship, of restoring 
ire: civ'c or even spiritual liberties; it speaks only of the growing importance of state 
hip and Party. Khrushchev gave a firm warning to the champions of the withering 
see away of the state when he said: “Those who are counting upon a softening 
of the general order in our state are destined for a bitter disappointment.”*! 
i In other words, the regime established by Stalin is the eternal ideal for Com- 
iis munism: under this regime, things may be modernized, the apparatus reformed, 
n’s the organs of government renamed, functions transferred from one agency to 
vill another, administration centralized or decentralized; only one thing is impossible 
-the transfer of power from the Party to the people. And so the Party will continue 
aa to rule the people even under “Communism” ; indeed, as the program stresses, its 
0- '6 Programma KPSS, p. 101. 
of Tbid., p. 137. 


'S KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh ..., Part I, p. 416. 

‘9 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy /eninizma (Questions of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1952, p. 429. 
Programma KPSS, p. 111. 

“! Pravda, October 19, 1961, p. 7. 


importance will be enhanced at the expense of every other section of the com nu- 
nity. Yet the program cynically describes this future social order as one wu der 
which Peace, Work, Freedom, Equality and Happiness will rule. 


* 


There is no need to consider in detail most of the changes introduced int: the 
Party Statutes, since they are of a purely technical nature. The last Stalinist ver-ion 
of the Statutes was adopted at the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 after bong 
presented by Khrushchev, and all the main principles contained therein have + ow 
been retained. The only change that warrants attention is that which concern: the 
partial “renewal” of the membership of Party organs at regular congresses, « \n- 


ferences and plenary sessions. This has already been discussed in these colum) :.** 


ensuring a systematic purge of the lower Party organs by the higher. It is -ig- 
nificant that it hardly affects the Party Central Committee or its First Secretary 
and his closest associates. The program states that in renewing the Party lea: er- 
ship an exception has to be made for “prominent figures,” thus “ensuring the 
heredity of the leadership.”** 


When commenting on this point at the Party Congress, Khrushchev drew 
attention to the need for maintaining the “continuity of the succession” to senior 
posts in the Party apparatus, saying that it was demanded by the “interests ot the 
cause.” ** It goes without saying that it is the Central Committee’s First Secretary 
and his close colleagues who will decide who is “prominent” at the highest level, 
who is to be removed from the Central Committee Presidium and leading Party 
organs at the republic and oblast level, just as the central committee apparatuses 
of the Union republic Communist parties will determine the fate of Party oftici.ls 
at the city and raion levels. By this new measure, which not even Stalin thought 
of, Khrushchev has put all leading officials in Party and state under the dircct 
control, legalized by the Party program, of the Party apparatus, thereby strengthen- 
ing the dictatorship of the Party and at the same time increasing the prospects 
of promotion for Party career men. Under Stalin, they were “elected” for lite, 
though they might be carried off to a premature demise by the “hot” purges; 
now they will have to change places with their junior colleagues, with the chance 
of recovering their old positions provided they show the appropriate zeal and 
subservience to the Party. 


* 


None of the earlier Party congresses had been so carefully organized as ‘ie 
last one, the Twenty-Second Congress. Its 4,813 delegates showed the following 
unusual features: (1) the predominance of Party members of relatively junior 


22 See Herman Akhminov, “The ‘Permanent Purge’ in the New Party Program,” Bulletin, 19 
No. 10, pp. 32—43. 

23 Programma K PSS, p. 139. 

24 Pravda, October 19, 1961, p. 10. 
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ling (41.5 percent had joined the Party after World War II and about 19 percent 
after the Twentieth Congress); (2) their youth (about 40 percent were under 
ars of age); (3) the high proportion of workers (22.3 percent) and collective 
ers (10.6 percent); (4) the high proportion of women (22.3 percent); and (5) 
sredominance, among Party and governmental officials, of those representing 
aion level (of 1,727 delegates who were Party and governmental officials, 
percent were at the raion level, 37.2 percent at the republic, oblast and krai 
s and only 6.3 percent were from the “center”). This last feature was not, 
surse, fortuitous: the predominance of officials from the lower levels enhanced 
xpectations of unanimity when voting on certain resolutions at the Congress, 
cularly those concerning further disclosures of Stalin’s crimes and the 
tion of dealing with the Molotov—Malenkov—Kaganovich group. 


\s to the other features, they were created only for appearances’ sake: the 


og Communists, the workers, the women and the collective farmers merely 


ed to create the impression that the Congress was a meeting of delegates 
| the people, and exercised no real influence on the trend or issue of events 
ce. The proceedings were more or less controlled by the professional Party 
ials, represented by 1,213 delegates, who were backed by other sections of 
bureaucracy—governmental officials (495 delegates), the trade unions and the 


msomol (128 delegates), economic administrators (1,091 delegates from 


istry and 365 from agriculture), cultural institutions (424 delegates) and the 
d services (350 delegates). 


Until the Twentieth Party Congress, the Party recruited new members 


iicfly in the RSFSR, so that the proportion of Party members to the population 
s higher in predominantly Russian regions than elesewhere. Later, the Central 


\mittee appreciably stepped up recruitment in other republics, so that between 
» and 1960 membership grew ata rate almost twice as great in these republics 
1 the RSFSR. The rate of increase in the non-Russian areas was, moreover, 
emely uneven, being particularly high in Kazakhstan, Belorussia, the Ukraine 
Uzbekistan, where the rise in membership during these years was respectively 


~ percent, 28.7 percent, 36.1 percent and 46.9 percent. In the other republics, 


itied between 5.6 and 13.7 percent. During this period, the percentage of 


rry members among the total population in the Union republics varied from 


republic to another: in Georgia, it was higher (5.1 percent) than in the RSFSR 
percent), but in the Ukraine it was much lower (3.3 percent) than in the RSFSR 
even than in the USSR as a whole (4.2 percent); in Uzbekistan and Moldavia 
is 2.5 and 1.9 percent respectively.?5 

it was the aim of the Central Committee to bring these percentages up to that 


ie RSFSR. According to data of the Credentials Commission, the nine months 
961 immediately preceding the Congress saw a campaign, unprecedented in 


. Party’s history, for the recruitment of new members: 


’ See Problems of Soviet Internal Policy : A Symposium of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 
p. 18. 
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Percentage 

— Increase in Membership— Party Member 

Total Members ———— Absolute Percentage of Total Popular 

January 1960 October 1961 Figures New Total 1960 l 

1,388,000 1,566,000 178,000 11.3 3.3 3 

319,000 374,000 55,000 14.7 3.4 3 
203,000 282,000 79,000 28.0 2.5 3.4 

reer 203,000 244,000 41,000 16.8 a5 2 

209,000 236,000 27,000 11.4 5.1 5 

Azerbaidzhan ......... 144,000 178,000 34,000 14.4 3.9 4 

80,000 94,000 14,000 14.9 4.5 4 

66,000 90,000 24,000 26.7 32 4 

54,000 72,000 18,000 25.0 2.0 2 

Se pee 62,000 70,000 8,000 11.4 3.0 3 

54,000 68,000 14,000 20.6 1.9 2. 

‘re 45,000 60,000 15,000 25.0 3.0 3 

rere 48,000 56,000 8,000 14.3 2.4 2 
45,000 50,000 5,000 10.0 3.8 4.) 

2,920,000 3,440,000 520,000 14.3 3.1 3 

See 5,843,000 6,306,000 463,000 72 5.0 5 
8,763,000* 9,746,000 983,000 10.3 4.2 4.5 


* According to Partiinaya zhizn (1960, No. 5, p. 11), there were 8,017,000 Party members and 691,000 candidate mem 
January 1, 1960, making a total of 8,708,000. (The second of these two figures was given incorrectly in Bullet, 1960, No. 

SOURCES: For membership as of January 1960: Pravda Ukrainy, February 17, 1960, p. 6; Kazakhsts 
oes sda, March 11, 1960, p. 7; Sovetskaya Belorussiya, February 18, 1960, p. 6; Pravda Vostoka, March 1}, 
he Zarya Vostoka, January 26, 1960, p. 5; Bakinsky rabochy, March 17, 1960, p. 6; Kommunist A 
wR. 12, 1960, p. 6; Sovetskaya Latz _ February 18, 1960, p. 2; Sovetskaya Litva, March 2, 1960 
Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, February 26, 1960, 5; Sovetskaya Moldaviya, January 29, 1960, p. 5; Turkm 
iskra, February 17, 1960, p. 5; Kommunist Fedzkikistane, February 5, 1960, p. 5; Sovetskaya Estoniya, Febru 
1960, p. 5. 

The membership as of October 1961 has been calculated on the basis that each delegate to the Twenty-% 
Party Congress represented 2,000 Party members (see Tivov’s speech, Pravda, October 22, 1961). 


On the basis of these figures, the following points may be noted: 


1. The years 1960-61 were marked by a mass campaign for recruitmen 


whereas one-and-a-half million new members were registered in 1956-59, 


number registered in 1960 and the first nine months of 1961 was one milli 
Naturally, such a sudden increase was artificially stimulated, whole groups | 
people, especially from the Komsomol, being registered without much attenti 


being paid to the ideological side of the matter. One is reminded of the n 


recruitments during the war under Stalin, when platoons and companies 


taken into the Party for propaganda purposes. 


2. The trend toward recruitment of new members in the non-Russian repu! 


lics rather than in the RSFSR continued: in the latter, the proportion of : 
members in the total membership as of October 1961 was 7.3, whereas in 
former it was twice as high—14.3 percent. 


3. The trend to equalize the proportion of Party members to the total popu’ 


tion in the various republics also continues: several of the non-Russian repub 
are approaching the all-Union level of 4.5 percent; Armenia has surpassed 
while Georgia remains as before above the level of the RSFSR with 5.61 perc: 

4. Four republics are a long way behind the RSFSR and also the all-Un 
level as regards the proportion of Party members to the total population—Tad 
kistan, Moldavia, Lithuania and Uzbekistan. 
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may be assumed that the trend toward equalizing this proportion in the 
yari us Union republics will continue in the future. 

\nother feature of the Congress is also of considerable interest. The Congress 
and subsequently the Central Committee Presidium adopted a resolution on 
regu ating the social makeup of the Party in such a way as to admit appreciably 
larg-r numbers of workers and collective farmers. The Central Committee appears 
to hive recalled Lenin’s requirement that the Communist Party, as a “workers’ 
part. ,” contain a preponderance of workers, but this requirement was nevertheless 
aot observed: even after the accelerated recruitment of new members, the Party 
rem. ins what it was before the recent congress—a party of the state bureaucracy. 
The proportion of delegates representing the economic administration showed 
an c pecial increase: on January 1, 1956, the number of specialists with a higher 
or secondary special education was 1,877,773,*® and on July 1, 1961, it was 
3,0" 237. Although, according to Khrushchev, 63.4 percent of the new members 
wer. workers and peasants and 36.6 percent white-collar workers,?? two-thirds 
of the latter group consisted of engineers and agronomists. 

lr one bears in mind that Party statistics designate as “workers” master 
cratismen and teamleaders and as “collective farmers” the chairmen of collective 
farms and brigade leaders, it is not difficult to imagine the social status of those 
new |v admitted into the Party and of the Party as a whole. It is then not surprising 
to find that the Central Committee did not reveal even at the recent congress its 
long-guarded secret concerning the Party’s social makeup. Publishing such in- 
formation would mean announcing to the world that the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union is a party, not of workers and peasants, but of bureaucrats—Party 
officials as the “leading and guiding force,” and governmental and economic 
otticials as a force backing them up. It has, in fact, become a party of careerists. 
Itis possible to rise to the highest positions on the Soviet social ladder only if one 
possesses a Party ticket as well as a professional qualification. Khrushchev was 
trul: expressing the spirit predominant in the Party when he remarked, “In time, 
we shall have no need to divide Party members into workers, collective farmers 
and white-collar workers ...”?% In fact, the need does not exist even now. 


Total — Numbers Purged 
Members Absolute Percentage 
Raion and City Party Committees ......... 280,000 112,000 40.00 
Oblast and Krai Party Commitices and 
Central Committees of the Union Republics 20,000 9,000 45.00 
Central Auditing Commission ............. 63 32 50.78 
All-Union Central Committee: 


53.78 


YURCES: XX sezd Kommnmisticheskoi partii Soyuzs: Stenografichesty otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the Com- 

2 ‘arty of the Soviet Union: Stenographic Record), Vol. Il, Moscow, 1956, pp. 500—504; Partiinays zien, 1957, No. 20, 
p22, ond 1960, No. 13, p. 12; Pravda, October 29, 1961, p. 5. 


XX sezd Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress 
of th Communist Party of the Sovict Union: Stenographic Record), Vol. 1, Moscow, 1956, p. 237. 
Pravda, October 18, 1961. 

Ibid. 
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The period between the Twentieth and the Twenty-Second Congresses was 
marked by a large-scale bloodless purge of officials in high places in the !} irty, 
the governmental apparatus and economic administration. Those that rr main 
are Khrushchev’s followers not from fear but by conviction, although th.» do 
not attempt to assert any independent views. The results of this purge in the | arty 
apparatus during the last two years are interesting (see table on previous p.ge), 

It will be observed that the purge becomes more extensive at the bh cher 
levels. Those removed from the higher Party agencies included the most pr imi- 
nent Party bureaucrats of the Stalin era. The composition of the All-! nion 
Party Central Committee has now been increased from 133 to 175 men bers 
and from 122 to 155 candidate members. Of its present members and cand \cJate 
members, only about 37 percent remain from before the Congress: the res! are 
young and inexperienced persons obliged to Khrushchev for their career, pes sons 
who will be obedient tools in his hands when any measures have to be approved 
for action. 


se On the basis of the desultory information available, it would seem that the 
g higher Party apparatus continues to avoid the principle of proportional represen- 
tation of the various strata of Soviet society which is more or less observed in the 
elections to the Soviets, although an effort is made to ensure that all these sirata 
! are represented to some extent. The absolute majority in the higher Party agencies 
" belongs to the professional Party officials—all the first and second secretaries «i the 
i republic central committees, first secretaries of most of the oblast Party committces 
and leading officials in the Central Committee’s apparatus figure either as mem)ers 
or candidate members of the Central Committee or belong to the Central Auditing 
Commission. Next comes the government bureaucracy and economic administra- 
tion—chiefly from the provinces. Finally, the Party organization of the Union of 
‘ Writers is represented on an unprecedented scale, with Sholokhov, Korneic!uk 
and Tvardovsky for the liberal-opportunist group and Surkov, Kochetoy and 
Gribachev for the hardened dogmatists. 


Among those excluded from the Central Committee is an important group of 
ideologists who played a leading part in creating the cult of Stalin in the social 
sciences: these are Yudin, former Ambassador to China, Mitin, chief editor of 
Voprosy filosofii, Konstantinov, chief editor of Kommunist, Palgunov, tormer 
Director General of TASS, and Gubin, former chief editor of /zres#ia. Another nyem- 
ber of the same group, Pospelov, Director of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
while remaining a Central Committee member, has lost his place as candidate nem- 
ber of the Central Committee Presidium; Suslov remains Presidium member ind 
Secretary of the Central Committee, while Ilichev has even been promoted, having 

4 been made a Central Cummittee secretary. The philosopher Fedoseev, who w:s in 
disfavor with Stalin, has now been admitted member of the Central Commiiice. 


According to the Party Statutes, the senior body within the Central Comm: ‘tce 
is its Presidium; in fact, however, it is the Secretariat. This is borne out, not only 
by the entire history of the Stalin period, but more recently by the Secretar't’s 
defeat of the “anti-Party”—i.e., anti-Khrushchev—Presidium. The care with ch 
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Khrushchev selects candidates for places in his Secretariat is, therefore, not 
surprising: all five new secretaries of the Central Committee were prominent at 
the Congress as constituting that group which most insistently and consistently 
spo'e against Stalin and the “anti-Party group.” One feature of the Secretariat 
js tv fact that four of its nine members—Suslov, Kuusinen, Ilichev and Ponomarev 
-ar. ideologists. Another is that six of the nine—Khrushchev, Suslov, Kuusinen, 
llic ev, Ponomarev and Shelepin—have occupied leading positions in the legal 
ori ‘egal international Communist movement. Neither the defense minister nor the 
fore'gn minister belongs to any of the leading bodies within the Central Com- 
mitice: this serves to increase their dependence upon the First Secretary. 

he Presidium of the Central Committee comprises seven Party officials— 
Khrushchev, Kozlov, Voronov, Suslov, Kuusinen, Shvernik and Podgorny—and 
four governmental officials—Mikoyan, Polyansky, Kosygin and Brezhnev. The 
latt-r four do not include a single minister, only Khrushchev’s deputies in the 
government and the nominal head of state. The present composition of the 
Presidium is evidently designed to ensure the dominating influence of the Party 
officials and its subordination to the Secretariat in order to avoid a repetition of 
the events connected with the old Presidium after the Twentieth Party Congress. 
The increased strength of the Secretariat, on the other hand, signifies a strength- 
ening of the senior Party apparatus’s control over both Party and state. The 
Central Auditing Commission has neither practical nor political significance: it 
exists merely to satisfy the amour-propre of those who were not elected to the 
Central Committee. Its chairman is for the first time a woman—Muraveva. 


he chief political importance of the Twenty-Second Party Congress lies not 
so much in its acceptance of the new Program as in the fact that it served as a 
continuation of the Twentieth Congress in revealing the crimes of Stalin and his 
closest associates—Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov and Voroshilov. What 
Khrushchev reported in secret session to the Twentieth Congress on Stalin’s 
crimes he now presented in public session to the world as the joint crimes of 
Stalin and the latter’s Politburo, excepting only two persons—himselfand Mikoyan. 

\hrushchev and his new brothers-in-arms Shelepin, Serdyuk, Podgorny, 
Polvansky, Shvernik and Rodionov, in their speeches before the Congress, spoke 
openly, for the first time in the USSR, of astonishing events and documents 
concerning the large-scale destruction of Party and state “cadres” during the 
“Great Purge,” and described how tens of thousands of Party and state officials 
an’ their wives were sentenced by groups to be shot on the basis of lists drawn 
up »y the NKVD and signed by Stalin, Molotov, Kaganovich, Voroshilov and 
others. Thus, whereas at the Twentieth Congress Khrushchev laid all the blame 
for ‘hese repressive measures on Staiin alone and represented him as having acted 
ent rely on his own, at the Twenty-Second Congress he made it known that these 
crimes were the joint actions of all five men. He also let it be known that the 
unmasking of Stalin at the Twentieth Congress had been carried out in face of 
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opposition from the other four.?® This stand was followed by all the lead 
speakers at the recent Congress. In general, one has to admit that the man resp, 
sible for “producing” the Twenty-Second Congress performed a brilliant »,.- 
en-scene in working up the Party’s indignation at the crimes of its former lead: 


IS 


From the speeches of Khrushchev and his New Guard, three logical conc’ - 
sions were to be drawn: (1) the Molotov group must be excluded from the Pa 


(2) they must be tried in court on a charge of organizing the mass murder «of 


innocent people; and (3) Stalin must be publicly declared a criminal and his b«! 
removed from Lenin’s mausoleum. With regard to the first two points, + |e 
Congress merely approved the Central Committee’s resolution on “the unmask. \¢ 
and ideological rout of the anti-Party group.”3° With regard to the third, Stal)’; 
coffin was removed from Lenin’s mausoleum and buried alongside other ( 
munist leaders under the Kremlin walls. 


It may be supposed, however, that Khrushchev has not yet said his last w: «< 
on the subject of Stalin and the Molotov group. It may well be that he has alre: 
made preparations for a trial of Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov. Abandon) 
all reference to such theories as the “cult of the individual,” Podgorny declan 


In their speeches, delegates to our congress have quoted much supplement 
evidence on the crimes committed by Stalin and also Molotov, Kaganovich aod 
Malenkov, who abused their authority and organized violent measures against ma 
persons, including prominent men in our Party and state who were unaccepte!) 
to them and members of the Party and governmental ak/ir.*! 


Moreover, the resolution adopted by the Congress on the removal of Stali: 
coffin from the mausoleum implies criminal charges as well as a Party condem- 
nation. The resolution declared it “inexpedient” to allow the coffin to remain in 
the mausoleum since 


...Stalin’s serious violations of Lenin’s precepts, his abuse of power, lar; 
scale repression of honest Soviet people and other actions during the period of the 
cult of the individual make it impossible to leave the coffin containing his body in 
the Mausoleum of V. I. Lenin.*? 


Khrushchev and Serdyuk reported to the Congress the findings of the pr 
liminary inquiry into the murder of Kirov, and left no doubt that this investigation 
was linked with the crimes of Stalin, Molotov and Voroshilov.** 


The disclosure of Stalin’s crimes should be considered under two aspects: 
the aim of the leaders of the Central Committee to strengthen the position of tx 
Khrushchev group, and the consequences which such disclosures are likely ‘o 
have in the country as a whole-the mitigation of fear, the awakening of the 
people’s civic consciousness and a critical attitude to the regime. 


30 Jbid., November 1, 1961. 
31 Jbid., October 31, 1961. 
32 

33 [bid. 
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a leveling accusations of terrorism against the leaders of Stalin’s day, Khrush- 
is playing a dangerous game. His assertion that he is disclosing Stalin’s 


crimes in order that they shall not be repeated and that a guarantee of this is 


ided by the new Party Statutes is a groundless one. The mass inquisition 
r Stalin began only a few months after the present Constitution of the 
R, “the most democratic constitution in the world,” had been adopted. 


Art cle 127 of this Constitution states: “Citizens of the USSR are guaranteed 
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mal inviolability. No one can be subjected to arrest except by the decision 
court or with the sanction of the public prosecutor.”*4 Nevertheless, without 
court orders or sanctions from the public prosecutor, the authorities arrested 
936—38 as many as five million Soviet citizens, and tens of thousands of 
1 were shot in various parts of the country because their names figured on 
compiled on the basis of sentences passed in absentia by republic and oblast 
ce-man commissions” of the NKVD. What guarantee is there that Khrush- 
’s Party Statutes will prove a more effective protection against arbitrary 
than Stalin’s Constitution? The only real protection would be to recognize 
primary civic rights of every citizen, to set up a rule of law in the country. 


Various answers could be given to the question, what prompted this second 
asking of Stalin and the move to call his chief associates to account, but the 
t important of them would appear to be the following. The Communist 
ty of the Soviet Union is at present riddled with various groups potentially 
osed to Khrushchev’s leadership, as a natural result of the far-reaching, 
ough as yet bloodless, purges which the latter has carried out in the country’s 
ng class. These purges have affected the Party bureaucracy, the economic 
\inistration, the governmental apparatus, the security services and some of the 
erals. During Stalin’s purges, the victims were not only removed from their 
ts but were physically liquidated to prevent their fermenting discontent and 
cord, Khrushchev, while removing his victims—not always particularly cere- 
iiously—from their posts, has not expelled them from the Party but instead 
demoted them to lesser posts or even retired them on a pension. These 
contents, formerly in high positions under Stalin, Malenkov and Molotov and 
maltreated by Khrushchev, are dreaming of restoring the “collective 
dership”; they regard Khrushchev as a usurper who by means of his own 
»porters has dispersed the majority of the Central Committee Presidium which 
oved him from his post as Party First Secretary. The “oppositionists’” dreams 
restoring the “collective leadership” are borne out by Molotoy’s activity, 
rred to at the Congress, in criticizing Khrushchev’s draft of the Party Program 
‘opportunist, anti-Revolutionary and pacifist.” 
\ll this convinced Khrushchev that so long as the other former members of 


“collective leadership” remain within the Party those Party members whom 
ias removed from office will continue to look up to them as “stars.”” Khrush- 


' Konstitutsiya (Osnownoi zakon) SSSR; Konstitutsii (Osnovnye zakony) Soyuznykh Sovetskikh Sotsia- 
skikh Respublik (The Constitution of the USSR; the Constitutions of the Union Sovict Socialist 
iblics), Moscow, 1956, p. 29. 
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chev drew attention to this when, addressing the Congress, he remarked that ;}\¢ 
Molotov group was experiencing 


... Something similar to what in astronomy is known as the light of extinguis! 
stars. Situated at a very great distance [from the Earth], certain stars continue, , 
it were, to shine although in fact they were long ago extinguished.** 

These “stars” have apparently not ceased to shine for the potential oppositi 
but Khrushchev has evidently decided to extinguish them. The Party purg. 
accordingly threatening to adopt Stalinist methods of expulsion from the P2 ty 
and physical liquidation. The fundamental contradiction in Khrushchev’s acti: 
lies in the fact that while condemning Stalin he is being obliged to govern 
country by Stalin’s methods. Stalin was powerful by virtue, not of his “cu 
but of his methods. The “cult” of Stalin has been denounced, but his meth. 
remain untouched. 


%5 Pravda, October 18, 1961, p. 9. 
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Latin America in the Danger Zone 


STEFAN C, STOLTE 


lt is only since Castro’s revolution has been taking a course calculated to 
brig it ever nearer the Eastern bloc that it has become clear how inadequate the 
ge eraphical proximity of the United States is on its own to prevent a radical 
swiag to the left in the countries of Latin America. The truth of this fact was 
uncerlined when the USA in August of this year launched its twenty-thousand- 
mi ‘ion-dollar program at the conference at Punta del Este—admittedly to promote 
ag: cultural, social and industrial reforms, but under the banner ofanti-Communism 
anc anti-Castroism. 


The urgency of the Latin American problem is made particularly clear in an 
article by Dr. Prebisch, head of the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America. Dr. Prebisch points out that the present population of Latin 
America—around 200 million—may well increase within the next forty years to 
600 million, and gives a warning that, in the absence of taxation and land reforms, 
the United States economic aid that is envisaged may only accentuate differences 
in income. Dr. Prebisch expresses no objection to the cooperation of foreign 
enterprises in promoting the development of these countries, since such cooper- 
ation is especially important for the dissemination of technical knowledge, but 
calls for increased savings in order to raise the amount of capital coming from 
domestic sources. This is, however, only possible provided there is a rapid 
rise in the average income. At present, according to his data, this amounts to 
only 200 US dollars a year and is increasing at a yearly rate of less than one 
percent. He therefore proposes that the main object of development work in 
these areas should be to develop local skills and natural resources within the 
framework of a privately-owned economy and on the basis of personal initiative. 
This adherence to the idea of a privately-owned economy is not, however, 
doymatic. Dr. Prebisch expresses the conviction that a /aissez-faire policy could 
not be relied upon to provide a solution for long-term construction problems 
and that a certain degree of state planning is indispensable. 

In contrast to this sober attempt to analyze the situation, Communist literature 
en the same subject concentrates upon the task of proving that only a solution 
along Communist lines is thinkable. First Secretary of the Uruguayan Communist 
Pasty Rodney Arismendi wrote recently in Kommunist : 

In general, Latin America is characterized by a predominance of rural popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, the proportion of city dwellers already exceeds 40 percent. In 
certain countries, even more than half the total population lives in the cities... 


Petroleum Press Service, London, September 1961, p. 351. 
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The existence in Latin America of over 12 million industrial and transport 
workers, concentrated for the most part in the large cities and in the majorit. of 
cases employed at enterprises with more than a thousand workers, is of enorm: jus 
social and political importance... 


Despite the rapid growth of capitalism, the Latin American states remain in the 
position of economically underdeveloped dependent countries. This conclusi« » js 
confirmed by a number of facts. 


First, the Latin American countries are agrarian countries or only producer of 
raw materials and fuel.... Moreover, a large part of our supplies of raw materials 
and minerals is in the hands of the imperialist monopolies. 


Second, in the Latin American countries latifundism still occupies an exception lly 
strong position. In Argentina, 40 percent of the agricultural land (72 milion 
hectares) belongs to just over five thousand owners, each of whom has over ‘ive 
thousand hectares. In Brazil, 8 percent of the landowners are masters of th: e- 
quarters of the taxable [/senzovoi] land... . 


Third, the imperialist monopolies are taking possession of a considerable j\irt 
of the national income in the form of profits, interest and as a result of unequiva| cat 
exchange... 


Fourth, ... it is extremely difficult to satisfy the production requirements or 
renew industrial equipment for the Latin American countries, since their forcign 
trade balance shows a deficit, their supplies of gold and foreign currency are wa: 
and world prices of raw materials and semifinished goods are regularly jalling.* 


Arismendi refuses to recognize any other course than that of revolution in 
the strictly Communist sense as capable of leading to a solution of these problems: 


In the latter question [the peasant question], the struggle concerns two courses 
of development which were classically analyzed by V. I. Lenin: whether one should 
take the painful capitalist road of reforming the large landed estates or the revoluticn- 
ary road of radical agrarian reform. Only the proletariat is capable of decisively 
implementing the second course, by combining the peasant question with the tasks 
of the national revolution. Such a combination is the foundation of a lasting alliance 
between the workers and the peasants, a guarantee of the victory of the democratic 
national-liberation revolution. This is well formulated in the Declaration of the 
Conference of Representatives of Communist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow . . .* 


In view of Arismendi’s associating himself with the Moscow Declaration, it 
is not surprising that for him the mobilization of the Latin American peoples 
against the United States is more important even than the social revolution. 
He writes: 


The organic unity of the Latin American revolution is above all due to the 
that the main enemy of all countries of the continent is American imperialism. 


American capital investments in Latin America are more than 12,000,000,'\)0 
dollars, i.e., 36 percent of all the capital exported from the USA. About one thir! of 


* Kommunist, 1961, No. 5, pp..75—77. 
3 Tbid., p. 82. 
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he external trade of the United States falls to Latin America. The financial oligarchy 
if the USA receives from our countries from 30 to 70 percent of various kinds of 
trategic raw materials. 


f these figures are correct, they demonstrate the enormous importance ot 
the 20,000-million-dollar program, which earmarks a sum almost twice as high 
as the previous total of US investments in Latin America. When Arismendi 
ga\ these figures, this program had not yet been made public, and he gave 
then only in order to incite the Latin American peoples against “United States 
imperialism.” The choice of these data is not objective. It is, of course, true 
tha: the USA imports certain important raw materials from Latin America, in 
particular, petroleum from Venezuela and copper from Chile; but it should not 
be ‘orgotten that the USA is itself the biggest producer of petroleum and copper 
in the world and that a partnership in this field is more important, from a purely 
economic point of view, for Venezuela and Chile than for the United States. 


In 1958, the USA produced 995,000 tons of copper and consumed 1,123,000 
tons, ie., 28.9 and 33.9 percent respectively of the world output, while Chile 
produced 435,000 tons, or 13.1 percent of the world output.® The relation of 
the US economy to the petroleum output of the Caribbean area, which in 1960 
was no less than 165.14 million tons, or 15.7 percent of the world output, is 
similar. In the same year, Venezuela’s contribution was 151 million tons, that 
ot the USSR 147 million tons, and that of the USA 345 million tons.* For Vene- 
zucla, the USA, owing to its large amount of motor traffic, was a large customer, 
importing 90 million tons of petroleum, while the Soviet Union, where motor 
tratfic is still on a modest scale, has for several years been increasing its petroleum 
exports to a number of countries, thus providing sharp competition with Vene- 
zucla. In 1958, the USSR delivered 940,000 tons and in 1959, 650,000 tons of 
petroleum to Argentina at the dumping price of 11.00 dollars a ton.’ This was 
the first time that Soviet petroleum invaded one of Venezuela’s natural markets. 
In 1960, the USSR and Rumania deprived Venezuela completely of another 
market through the delivery of 2 million tons of petroleum to Cuba.® In the 
same year, Argentina ceased, like Venezuela, to be a dumping ground for Soviet 
petroleum when the discovery of oil on her own territory made her independent 
of imports. On the other hand, Brazil’s imports of oil from the Eastern bloc 
rose from 40,000 tons in 1959 to 140,000 tons in 1960, thus increasing the USSR’s 
competition with Venezuela.® 

When Arismendi reproaches the “capitalists” with conducting an “unequiv- 
alent exchange” with Latin America, it would be only too easy to reply by 
po nting to the USSR’s price policy toward the “people’s democracies.” It 


' Ibid., p. 73. 
Whitaker’s Almanack for 1960, London, 1960, p. 605. 
Petroleum Press Service, January 1961, p. 4. 

lbid., September 1960, p. 330, and April 1961, p. 125. 
* Ibid., April 1961, p. 125. 

Ibid. 
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should be remembered, however, that some important Latin American prod ucts 
are able to find a market only as a result of the high living standard in the United 
States. The USA, for example, purchases not only strategically important saw 
materials but also coffee, of which it purchased 1,096.6 million dollars’ worth, 
mainly from Brazil and Colombia, in 1959.! It is not difficult to see why <\ris- 
mendi gives no indication of the country that could take over this market, 
Brazil’s coffee harvest in 1960 has been estimated at 36 million bags. Soviet 
press agencies held up to the Brazilians the enticing prospect that the UssR 
would buy “about 20 million” bags of their coffee: in fact, in 1960 it purchased 
only 330,000 bags, or less than 1 percent of the total Brazilian coffee harves:.'! 


These figures are enough to show that Communist propaganda is seriovsly 
distorting Latin America’s economic relations with the USSR and the Ls<, 
There is no doubt that it would be economically sounder for Chile to smelt her 
own copper ore and export the copper instead of the ore; indeed, the agriculture 
and industry of the Latin American countries in general should be moderni7cd; 
but it is pure demagogy of the Communists to suggest that these countries 
should refuse the economic aid offered by the USA and accept that of the Eastern 
bloc. At the conference in Punta del Este, the Cuban representative, Minister 
of Industry Guevara, explained his country’s refusal of American economic id 
by stating that Cuba had found sufficient credit in the Eastern bloc.!* He omitted, 
however, to mention the fact that the USSR’s economic aid to Latin America 
is almost wholly concentrated on aid to the small country of Cuba: aid on any 
comparable scale to the whole of Latin America will be beyond the powers of 
the Soviet Union for a long time to come. 


In comparison with their volume of trade with the USA, that of the Latin 
American countries with the USSR is insignificant and shows no evidence of 
any general tendency to rise. While imports and exports between the USSR and 
countries of Asia and Africa have in general risen since 1955, trade with Latin 
America in the same period has fallen: 


Soviet Trade with Latin America, 1955—59 
(Dollars) 
Exports Imports Total 
24,250,000 75,850,000 100,100,000 
21,975,000 48,875,000 61,850,000 
4,800,000 86,050,000 90,850,000 
22,700,000 57,275,000 79,975,000 
27,075,000 55,275,000 82,325,000 


NOTE: The original amounts are in rubles. They have been converted to American dollars at the rate of 4:1. 
SOURCE: Evgeny Glovinsky, “Soviet Economic Expansion in the Developing Countries,” Studies on the Soviet Union. 
No. 2, Munich, 1961, p. 175. 


10 Whitaker's Almanack for 1961, London, 1961, p. 817. 
11 Novoe vremya, 1960, No. 30, p. 18. 
Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, August 26—27, 1961. 
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Trade of the Chief Latin-American Countries with the USA, 1959 
(Dollars) 
Percentage of Own; Total 
Exports Imports Foreign Trade 


Argentina .... 230,600,000 126,300,000 17.8 
Brazil 406,200,000 629,300,000 38.9 
136,800,000 212,100,000 38.3 
205,700,000 339,600,000 61.6 
436,700,000 474,400,000 66.3 
731,000,000 437,100,000 66.3 
121,900,000 118,900,000 37.9 
737,500,000 890,200,000 41.2 


OURCE: Whitaker's manack for 1961, London, 1961, p. 3. 


Since the total volume of the Latin American countries’ foreign trade in 
1959 was about 19,597,000,000 dollars,!* the proportion accounted for by the 
UssR was about 0.4 percent. 


qually beyond comparison are the credits extended by the USSR and the 
Us \ to Latin America. While none of the twenty Latin American states is 
without US economic aid, until the end of 1960 only two had received credits 
from the USSR—Argentina (100 million dollars in 1958) and Cuba (100 million 
dollars in 1960).44 The most important Communist economic aid for Cuba, 
however, was provided by the notorious contracts concluded by various members 
ot the Eastern bloc to purchase more than 1,500,000 tons of Cuban sugar every 
vear between 1961 and 1965, At the beginning of this year, the total of Soviet 
credits to Latin America was brought up to 350 million dollars by the provision 
of a credit of 150 million dollars to Bolivia.15 In contrast, the United States 
Export-Import Bank had furnished over ten times as much-—r/z., nearly 3,809 
million dollars—by June 1959, while gifts from the USA to the Latin American 
states in 1945—58 amounted to 985 million dollars,?® 


\ll these data make it clear that the Soviet economic offensive is still fairly 
insignificant as a means of exercising political influence in Latin America. Even 
the case of Cuba is no real exception, for it was not Soviet economic aid that 
prsaged closer political relations between the two countries, but rather vice 

1: first there arose a certain political rapprochement, and in recognition of 
political collaboration the USSR provided Cuba with economic aid on a scale 
which it is hardly likely to repeat in Latin America in the foreseeable future. 


It is not only Soviet economic aid that is as yet insignificant in Latin America: 
political activity—at least as represented by the Communist parties—is also fairly 
weak in this area. No one doubts that the popular masses of Latin America are 


Whitaker's Almanack for 1961, p. 605. 

‘4 Novoe vremya, 1961, No. 16, p. 4. 

1 ‘TASS, January 4, 1961. 

'6 H. Siegler (ed.), Problemstellung und Dokumentation der Entwicklungshilfe : V. Deutsch-Franzisische 
Kovferenz, Bad Godesberg, 1960, pp. 65 and 70. 
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becoming more and more revolutionary-minded, but this revolutionary movement 
is not—or at any rate not yet—led by the Communist parties, which, so far trom 
having mass organizations at their disposal, for the most part consist of s:all 
groups of party functionaries. This is admitted by Arismendi: 


... the main characteristic of the process now going on in Latin America ma\ be 
seen in the active role taken in it by the broad masses. Here one point must be made 
clear: despite the fact that the army of millions of agricultural workers and pea: ints 
is already awake, the degree of its organization lags behind the tasks ot the ‘ay, 
and the alliance of the working class and the peasantry today is no more th.» a 
shoot that has just emerged from beneath the ground. . .7 


Although the Communist parties of Latin America are still very wea —or 
rather, because they are weak, they are among Moscow’s most loyal suppor: rs. 
At the Twenty-Second Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, Soviet-Chincse 
tensions and the dispute with Albania produced relatively little disturbance amuing 
the Latin American Communists. How little the Albanian dispute affected 
Moscow’s influence in Latin America is best made clear by comparing the attitude 
taken by the Asian parties. None of the Communist-ruled countries in \sia 
supported the Soviet attacks against the Albanian Communists: China opposed 
them, while North Vietnam and North Korea remained neutral. The Communist 
parties of India, Indonesia, Ceylon, Israel, Turkey and Japan also remained 
neutral, while those of Burma and Malaya approached the Chinese standpoint. 
In Asia, in fact, the Soviets were supported only by the Communists of Jordan, 
Iraq, the Lebanon, Iran and Syria, whereas among those of Latin America | 
received a powerful boost: eleven parties from Latin America took Moscow's 
side—those of Chile, Bolivia, Venezuela, Mexico, Ecuador, Peru, Panama, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and—an especial success for the Kremlin—Cuba, while 
one tended to take the Chinese view-that of Guadeloupe—and five remained 
neutral-those of Colombia, Martinique, Costa Rica, Salvador and the Dominican 
Republic. 


The danger comes, not from direct Soviet or Communist Chinese influences, 
not from the local Communist parties, but from social tensions caused byeconomic 
circumstances such as those mentioned at the beginning of this article, the | 
average income, the Castro myth, the continuing agrarian problem and ‘ic 
tenacious resistance of reactionary circles to attempts to carry through urgen'|\ 
necessary democratic reforms. The weak Communist parties are looking ‘or 
their chance mainly in the possibility of exploiting the resentment that in m 
countries of this region is very strong against the USA. Up till now, the Comniu- 
nists’ main argument has been that put forward again by Arismendi: ‘|! 
principal political line of American imperialism consists...in tying up ‘'s 
interests with those of the large estate owners and the corrupt haute bourgeoisie 


17 Kommunist, 1961, No. 5, pp. 83—84. 
18 Jbid., p. 80. 
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[he conference at Punta del Este and the stand openly taken by the United 
St: es government for reforms in Latin America are not working in the Com- 
mv ists’ interests, and the Communists will obviously attempt to throw doubts 
up a the motives behind American aid. They themselves, however, do not 
hes'tate to ally themselves with reactionary circles in their struggle against the 
Us \. Just as they have in the past supported several Latin American dictators, 
the will doubtless now find slogans which, in the name of “national sovereignty” 
or “non-interference,” sacrifice the true interests of the people if Moscow’s 
for ign policy demands it. In the name of “anti-Yankeeism,” these parties were 
decply engaged in the collaboration between Hitler and Stalin. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 
The New Party Program and the Problem of Distribut‘on 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union may be said to have dispe:sed 
with a party program for most of the forty-four years that it has been in power 
at the head of the one of the largest states of the world, for the program ado ic 
at the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist Party of Bolshevik: 
March 18-23, 1919, really related only to that brief stage in the developme: 
the Soviet state which has gone down in history under the name of “‘war ( 
munism.” Even at that time, a bold but unrealistic attempt was made to carr) 
certain principles of Communist distribution, including the replacement of t: 
by the Communist distribution of goods, the replacement of money by exchay 
tokens, and the abolition of taxes. Paragraph 13 of this program stated: 


As regards distribution, the task of the Soviet authorities at present cor 
in continuing to replace trade by the planned distribution of products on a nat 
wide scale. The aim is to organize the entire population into a single networ 
consumers’ communes capable of distributing all essential products with the n 
mum speed, regularity and economy and the minimum expenditure of labor | 
strictly centralizing the entire distributive machinery.? 


Paragraph 15 stated in relation to money: 

During the first stage of the transition from capitalism to Communism, bet sre 
Communist production and distribution of products is completely organized, 1! 
abolition of money appears impracticable. . .. Relying on the nationalization of the 
banks, the Party aims at carrying through a number of measures which will exten 
the sphere of accounting without money and prepare the way for the abolition of 
money, v/z., the compulsory keeping of accounts in the people’s bank, the introduc- 
tion of [personal] account books, the replacement of money by checks, ratio: 
coupons with limited validity, etc.* 

Within two years, all these principles designed to prepare for a direct transit 
from capitalism to Communism had been thrown overboard. With the proc! 
mation of NEP on March 21, 1921, the Bolsheviks started building empirically «| 
social and economic regime known to them as “socialism.” The process \ 
conducted on the basis, not of a program previously worked out, but of resolution 
and decisions adopted by Party organizations—congresses, conferences 
plenary sessions of the Central Committee. 

During Stalin’s lifetime, the question was raised at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress of revising the Party program. A committee headed by Stalin \ 


1 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of 
Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of its Congresses, Conferences and Central Comm 
Plenary Sessions), Part I, 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, pp. 425—26. 

2 Tbid., p. 427. 
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elected for the purpose of presenting the draft of this revised version to the next 
Party congress; but when the Central Committee was entrusted at the Twentieth 
Congress with the preparation of a new draft of the program, no mention was 
ma: ¢ of this committee. Only one of its members—Central Committee Secretary 
O. \. Kuusinen—had, indeed, retained his position within the Party. 

One can only guess what prompted Khrushchev and other Party leaders to 
carry through the decision to prepare a new program. The American writer 
Harry Schwartz suggests three main reasons: first, the new program, loudly 
proclaiming, as it does, the “inevitable ruin of capitalism,” is a tactical step in the 
present international situation; second, the Soviet Communist Party wants to 
ensure its position as leader of the world Communist movement, a position 
threatened by the “left-wing Communism” of the Chinese on the one hand and 
by ‘he “revisionism” of the Yugoslavs on the other; third, there is the personal 
ambition of Khrushchev, a man already advanced in years, to go down in the 
history of the Communist movement as author of the Party’s third program.* To 
these three reasons, in our view, a fourth—perhaps the most important—should be 
added. The population of the USSR and the satellite countries needed something 
more than the regular economic plans to prompt it to continue its efforts and 
accept further material privations: the people had to be shown that after these 
plans had been carried out the “gleaming summits of Communism” would really 
be revealed, that within the short space of twenty years “Soviet society will be 
on the threshold of realizing the principle of distribution according to needs” and 
that “the present generation of Soviet people will live under Communism.” 


\s a result of the forty years’ building of socialism in the USSR, no trace has 
been left of the basic principles of the 1919 Party program; there is also no 
mention of them in the new document. Despite the exalted tone of the new 
program and its generous promises of a happy lite in a Communist society, its 
provisions relating to distribution during the next twenty years, during which a 
Communist regime is to be “built,” could hardly be less revolutionary. In 
general, the system of exchange and distribution established at the beginning of 
the First Five-Year Plan is to be retained, including distribution according to the 
work done and such institutions as money, trade, the consumer’s freedom to 
choose his purchases, &hozyaistvenny raschet (the status of self-financing enterprises) 
and a national budget. During the next twenty years, the material incentive 
provided by distribution according to work done is to remain the basis of the 
worker-output relation. 

\t the same time, the moral stimuli already in existence are to be strengthened. 
Th: Program states: 

As the movement toward Communism proceeds, moral incentives to work, 

»ublic recognition of the results achieved and the sense of responsibility of each for 

he common cause will continue to grow in importance. 


* Harry Schwartz, “Soviet Program Shows Commanist Utopia is Still Far Away,” Now York 
Tim s, August 6, 1961, as quoted in Ost-Probleme, Bonn, September 29, 1961, p. 661. 
* Kommunist, 1961, No. 11, p. 51. 
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It goes on, however: 


We must constantly improve the technical standardization of the syste 
remunerating work and issuing bonuses, control by means of the ruble the qu: 
and quality of work done, prevent wage-leveling and strengthen collective for: 
material incentives, which stimulate the interest of each worker in the efficien: 
the enterprise as a whole.5 


Distribution according to the work done will not give way to distrib: 
according to needs until a Communist society has been, not merely “bas: 


of 
itity 


s of 


established,” as the Program puts it, but actually completed. The Program «ie 


not say how the principle of distribution according to needs will be carriec 


in practice; it merely says that “the demands of people in all their tremen.) 


variety will express the healthy and reasonable requirements of men of all-r: 
development.” 


It should be pointed out that the complete satisfaction of the entire populat: 


needs presupposes that consumer goods shall be available in abundant quanti:: 


In economics, however, one of the essential features of goods, including prod 
and services catering for human needs, has always been throughout history | 
limited supply, while human needs are virtually unlimited in their qualit: 
variety. The oversimplified and crudely materialistic approach of the Bolsh« 
to this problem does not bear examination. An example of this approach ma 
found in the report of Khrushchev to the Twenty-First Party Congress: 


We must remember that people’s needs for the means of existence ari 


unlimited. A man cannot, for example, consume more bread or other foodstuti 


than is necessary for his body. There are also certain limits in the use of clothing 


living accommodation. Of course, when we talk of satisfying people’s needs, y 
mean, not whims or desires for luxury goods, but the healthy requirements « 


culturally developed person.’ 


The reply to this is that there are such limits for animals, and they also exis 


for primitive man at the dawn of civilization; but they do not and cannot exis! ! 
“culturally developed persons.” Consequently, if the Program speaks of peop!e’ 


” 


“healthy and reasonable requirements, 
determine the “reasonableness” of any particular requirement and the extent 


the question arises as to who shi 


which it should be satisfied. On this point the Program, naturally, says nothi: 
for goods can only be distributed according to needs if there is some elemeni ot 


compulsion and limitation. All the attraction of the “gleaming summits 
Communism” will disappear as soon as it becomes clear that after twenty \« 
further effort the Soviet population will be deprived of what it at present enj: 


5 Tbid., p. 52. 

Jbid., p. 37. 

Pravda, January 26,1959. P. S. Mstislavs.:y (Narodnoe potreblenie pri sotsializme [Public Consun 
Under Socialism], Moscow, 1961, p. 186) acknowledges that Marxism also engenders “a tend 
toward the unlimited development of demand,” but says that this “proceeds from the fact that at « 
separate moment of time demand is not unlimited but completely definite.” Even this, however, | 
correct: demand is limited only by the ability to pay. 
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ilbe't with serious limitations—i.e., the freedom to choose what it is to have—and 
instead will be obliged to eat in communal dining halls and have its needs and the 
proner degree of their satisfaction determined by official distributive bodies. 


it distribution according to needs in this—the only possible—interpretation is 
practicable, though unattractive, the replacement of material by purely moral 
ince tives to work bears all the marks of what is generally described as Utopian. 
For it to become possible, man would have to be reborn, his moral character 
entirely changed; and if during the twenty years’ construction of a “material and 
echnical basis” for Communism the workers will have to be goaded on to new 
achicvements by material incentives, by avoiding wage-leveling and remunerating 
them according to the quality and quantity of work done, how can it be that at 
the end of this period—or at all in the foreseeable future—a moral revolution will 
uke place that will prompt men to work solely because “labor for the good of 
society will become a primary vital need in all, a necessity recognized by every- 
one '—as the Program asserts?® It is true, of course, that during this period in- 
creasing use will be made of so-called “public consumption funds”—i.e., that 
section of the national income which is distributed over and above distribution 
according to work done. The needs to be met from these funds are listed in the 
Provram as follows: 
Free maintenance of children at children’s institutions and boarding schools 
if parents wish); 
Maintenance of disabled persons; 
Free education at all educational institutions; 
Free medical care for all citizens, including the supply of medicines and treatment 
f the sick at sanatoriums; 
Rent-free housing and, later, free public utilities; 
Free public transport; 
Free provision of some types of everyday services; 
Steady reduction of charges for, and partially free, use of rest homes, boarding 
houses and tourist camps; 
Increasingly broad provision of the population with benefits, privileges and 
stipends (grants to unmarried mothers, stipends for students) ; 
Gradual introduction of free public catering (midday meals) at enterprises and 
nstitutions and for collective farmers at work.® 


Chis list prompts a number of comments. First, many of its items are common 
features of the “welfare state” championed by socialist parties in the West; some 
of them have long since been realized in certain countries (at all events, the 
Bo'sheviks are not pioneers here), and most of them are by no means of a revo- 
lut' onary nature. Second, it transpires from the Program that some items will be 
rea.ized only partially during the next twenty years: after Communism has been 
bu it “in the main,” the Soviet population will have to continue paying for 


* Kommunist, 1961, No. 11, p. 37. 
® Tbid., p. 57. 
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certain facilities, for rest homes and the like, while the provision of free meal: for 


the entire population at factories, collective farms, etc., will not come about «nti 


the following period of twenty years. Third, according to the Program, at the 


of the twenty years, public consumption funds will account for approximate] 


nd 


half 


of the total real income of the population, !” so that even then the material incentive 
provided by distribution according to work done will not lose its importance. 


Certain Soviet writers, picturing a Communist society, conclude that distrib, 
according to work done will remain even under Communism. Academ 
S. Strumilin writes: 


. -- let us call up in the mind’s eye the palace-communes, reminiscent of our h 
resorts, in which all facilities and equipment~a library, pianos, television sets, bi 
tables, children’s education and the daily food, clothing and footwear—are sup; 
in adequate quantities to the commune members by the country’s public fi 
while at work they receive in addition—according to the work done-a « 
quantity of checks for obtaining in communal stores any goods they want ove: 
above the sufficiency already guaranteed to all members of society in accord 
with their daily requirements.!! 


If the principle of distribution according to work done is to remain, not | 
during the next twenty years, but also after Communism has been built “in 


main,” it follows that those institutions are also to be retained which make | 
realization of this principle possible-money and trade. The Program stai 


In the construction of Communism, it is essential to make full use of the « 
modity-money relation in accordance with the new substance inherent in it di 


the period of socialism. Of great importance here is the application of such inst: 
ments of economic development as khozyaistvenny raschet, money, price, producti 


cost, profit, trade, credit and finances. With the transition to a single Commu 


form of public ownership and a Communist form of distribution, the commodi 


money relation will outlive itself economically and die out.!* 
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The same applies to the budget, to the system of money credits and forcign 


currency: 


Throughout the period of the full-scale construction of Communism, 


important role of the budget in distributing the social product and national inc: 
will be preserved; the monetary and credit system will be further strengthened, 1 


Soviet currency will become more stable, the rate of the ruble constantly raised 


the basis of an increase in its purchasing power, and the ruble will be strengthe: 


on the international market.!% 


All the “instruments of economic development” named in the Program : 


exist in capitalist economies, but in the Soviet economy two essential features— | 


absence of private ownership of the means of production and centralized planni: 


are bound to affect the functioning of these “instruments.” Soviet econon 


19 Tbid., pp. 56—57. 

1S. Strumilin, “Rabochy byt i kommunizm” (The Worker’s Life and Communism), or 
1960, No. 7, p. 217. 

12 Kommunist, 1961, No. 11, p. 52. 

13 [bid. 
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history shows that this influence is in most cases negative. The mechanism of 
exch ange which in countries with a free economy operates in accordance with the 
law. of supply and demand and equality of profits persists in the Soviet economy, 
but the state’s interference in its operation leads to abnormalities of trade such as are 
familar to every student of Soviet affairs. Moreover, the Soviet ruble is not the 
mo. stable currency in the world; on the contrary, its stability does not reflect the 
stab. lity of the Soviet economy but is a result of the state’s monopoly of foreign 
trace. The discrepancy between the exchange rate of the ruble and its purchasing 
power is evident from the virtual devaluation which it underwent at the beginning 
of this year in relation to other currencies. The persistence of kolkhoz trade—that 
forcign body in the Soviet economy which, according to Khrushchev, “cannot be 
abo|ished” because it still plays an appreciable part in supplying the population 
wit foodstuffs'*—shows that the state system is still inadequate to furnish these 
supplies. Until recently, the prices at which the state purchased produce from the 
collective farms were lower than the cost of production, and for many years this 
was a cause of stagnation in Soviet agriculture. The status of self-financing 
enterprises cannot be properly effective because the main elements of the cost of 
production are determined by planning bureaux and not by economic laws 
operating independently of man. Finally, much is now being in written in the 
teclinical Soviet press about the nature of the commodity-money relation during 
the transition from socialism to Communism. For a long time, for example, the 
means of production belonging to the state were not considered as commodities. 
This is clear from what Stalin says in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR." In 1957, at a conference on the law of value and its application in the 
national economy, Academician K. V. Ostrovityanov said in his report: “Never- 
theless, the means of production manufactured and circulated within the state 
sector are commodities. This is primarily due to the mutual link between state 
property and other forms of property.”® 


The Program offers no solution to these theoretical disputes over the exchange 
of money and goods during the building of Communism, neither does it indicate 
any new ways of getting rid of the faults in this exchange at the present stage. It 
is not altogether clear how the commodity-money relation, after “being made full 
use of” during the next twenty years, is to “outlive itself economically and die 
our” under Communism. Undoubtedly, much confusion over the nature of this 
relation is due to the existence of the “two forms of socialist property”—state and 
collective property. In reply to the question which course agricultural development 
would take in the future—that of the kolkhozes or of the sovkhozes, Khrushchev 
ga\e a somewhat inconsistent reply. Speaking at the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress on the subject of the draft Program, he said: 


' Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 19, 1961, p. 9. 

’ J. V. Stalin, Ezonomicheskie problemy sotsializma »v SSSR (Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR), Moscow, 1952, pp. 51—52. 

®* Y. A. Kronrod (ed.), Zakon stoimosti i ego ispolzovanie v narodnom khozyaistve SSSR (The Law of 
Valve and Its Application in the Sovict Economy), Moscow, 1959, p. 18. 
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The Party proceeds from the view that the construction of Communism in rua! 
areas will proceed by developing and perfecting both forms of socialist producti: 
One must not oppose one socialist economic form to the other....Given equa! 
material opportunities, good organization of production and skilled leadersh:) 
both forms can give good results.!7 


In this question as in that of the commodity-money relation, Stalin was mo: 


consistent, and it cannot be denied that his train of thought is fairly convinei:¢ 


provided one accepts his initial principles. He wrote: 


But it would be inexcusable blindness not to see that these phenomena [gro 
kolkhoz property and commodity circulation] are at the same time already beginn: 
to slow down the rapid development of our productive forces insofar as the) 
hindering the complete coverage of the entire national economy, particula 
agriculture, by state planning. There can be no doubt that as time goes by th: 
phenomena will slow down even more the growth of our country’s product 
forces. Consequently, our task is to get rid of these discrepancies by gradually c 
verting kolkhoz property into universal property and introducing barter—likew 
gradually—instead of commodity circulation.!* 


How is the system of distribution outlined in the Party program to be realized’ 
On this point, the Program contents itself with vague phrases. It promises : 
increase in the real incomes of workers and employees—including public funds—» 
the average per head by almost 100 percent during the first ten years and | 
approximately 200-250 percent over the whole period of twenty years. The rei! 
income of relatively low-paid workers and employees will be raised to such 
level that “‘within ten years there will be no more low-paid categories of workers 
and employees in the country.” That of collective farmers will rise per working 
person “during the next ten years to over twice, and in twenty years to over four 
times, its present level.” During the next decade, “the entire population will |x 
enabled to satisfy amply its demand for high-quality and varied food... . The 
needs of all strata of the population for high-quality consumer goods . . . wil! b« 
amply satisfied. ... The second decade will see an abundance of material and 
cultural benefits for the whole of the population.” There is also a promise that tly 
“most acute problem in improving the people’s well-being”’—the housing problem 
will be solved. “‘At the end of the second decade, every family, including those ot 
newly-married couples, will have a well-appointed apartment corresponding t 
the demands of hygiene and a cultivated life.” 

Somewhat more definite data are to be found in one of the sections of t/y 
Program dealing with agriculture, entitled ““The Creation of an Abundance of 
Agricultural Produce.” Here it is stated that 


... the total output of grain crops will increase during the twenty years by 0\ 
100 percent and the yield per unit area will be doubled... .The output of livest«« 
farming products will increase as follows: meat during the first decade by ab: 


17 Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 19, 1961, p. 5. 


18 Stalin, op. cit., p. 68. 
19 Kommunist, 1961, No. 11, pp. 53—54. 
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10 percent and over the twenty years by almost 300 percent; milk during the first 
scade by over 100 percent and over the twenty years by almost 200 percent.?° 


Ve shall not attempt here a detailed examination of these figures, but a tew 
gen ral observations are worth making. First of all, the promise to raise the real 
inc. nes of workers and employees by almost 100 percent during the first decade 
and by approximately 200-250 percent over the whole period, quite apart from 
its practicability, does not mean that, as the Program asserts, the USSR will 
achieve a higher living standard than in any capitalist country, since the real 
incomes of corresponding categories of workers in the leading industrial countries 
of te free world are already at least 100 percent higher than in the USSR and the 
economies of these countries, one may suppose, will not mark time during the 
nex’ twenty years.2! Moreover, the predicted increase in real incomes includes the 
expected increase in public consumption funds, which are to be spent not only on 
cert.1in benefits for workers and employees but also on benefits for others, such 
as pensions for disabled persons, scholarships for students or assistance for 
unmarried mothers. As for the “ample satisfaction” of food requirements during 
the next ten years, this merely bears witness to the failure to satisfy these needs 
today. In his report to the Congress, Khrushchev predicted increases in the 
consumption of foodstuffs per head of the population during the next ten years. 
These increases may be tabled as follows :?? 


Per cent 
Meat and Meat Products, ...........cecesess 150 
Vegetables and Melons 130 


Do not these figures bear witness to the inadequate feeding of the Soviet 
population in 1961 rather than to the problematical satisfaction of their needs in 
19°0? It is, after all, precisely in food that the population’s requirements have 
their limits, as Khrushchev said. 

The promise to solve the housing problem by the end of the twenty years is 
probably not very comforting to Soviet citizens. Moreover, if, as Academician 
Strumilin promises,?* the floor space available to a family of 3—4 persons is to be 
no more than 45 square meters, the solution can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 


Tbid., p. 45. 

*t Comparing the real incomes of the population in different countries is an extremely complicated 
proolem which is closely connected with the problem of comparing the purchasing power of various 
currencies. See E, Glovinsky, “New Data on Sovict Trade,” Bulletin, 1957, No. 8, pp. 38—43. 

*2 Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 19, 1961, p. 5. 

*8 §. Strumilin, “Mysli o gryadushchem” (Thoughts About the Future), O&syabr, 1960, No. 3, 
+1. Elsewhere, Strumilin gives the living space which according to present estimates cach citizen may 
it on having in twenty years’ time at 16—18 square meters (Novy mir, 1960, No. 7, p. 212). 
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The conclusion that offers itself would appear to be that the Program | ides 
scant content behind high-sounding words. Perhaps it is going too far to describe 
its provisions as “irresponsible” and “absurd,” as Naum Jasny does,** but «ven 
so the plan for building Communism would appear to be impracticable anc the 
discrepancies between the document’s fine-sounding promises, the concrete 
measures it outlines for their realization and, finally, the actual state of affairs in 
the USSR are evident to anyone at all acquainted with conditions in the UssR, 


E. Glovins 


Agriculture 


The New Program and Soviet Agriculture 


In order to achieve its declared aim of building Communism within the ext 
twenty years, the Party plans, according to the draft of its new Program, to 
develop a flourishing and well-balanced agriculture. During the first ten ycirs, 
agriculture is to reach such a level that it will be capable of feeding industry with 
adequate quantities of raw materials and supplying the population with ample 
quantities of high-quality foodstuffs. The Party undertakes to ensure a consider. ble 
increase in the productive forces of agriculture, and the state is to supply collective 
and state farms with modern equipment and chemicals and train fresh thousands 
of skilled workers. As a result, collective tarms as a whole are to become prosperous 
and highly productive in the next few years. 

According to the new Program, collective farming is a well-tried means otf 
bringing the peasantry to Communism, and so will continue to figure in the work 
of building Communism. Their enhanced prosperity is to create the conditions 
required for merging collective with other forms of ownership into a single 
Communist type of ownership. The Program does not, however, say when this 
fusion is to take place. 

An especially important place is assigned to the state farms. As the “leading 
socialist enterprises in agriculture, they are to provide a model for the collect: 
farms as regards methods of communal farming; in fact, they are to beco 
up-to-date factories for producing grain, meat, milk and other produce. 

As in other branches of the economy, so in agriculture the building of Co: 
munism is divided in the new Program into two stages, each lasting ten y« 
During the first decade, agricultural output is to increase by 150 percent 
surpass that of the USA per head of the population. During the second decadc, : 
the creation of a “material and technical basis for Communism” proceeds, |! 
stage of distributing commodities according to the needs of each will be 
proached. These are the fundamental features of the plan outlined in the : 
Program. 


24 Paul Wohl, “Soviet 20-Year Plan: ‘Largely A Mess,’” The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, \ 
August 17, 1961, as quoted in Ost-Probleme, September 29, 1961, p. 658. 
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is also laid down that agricultural output is to increase gradually in order 
that the supply of produce will overtake the demand. Incidentally, Soviet econo- 
mis s have obligingly produced a theory to justify the lack of foodstuffs which has 
ned throughout the history of the Soviet regime: they maintain that “in- 
plete consumption” of foodstuffs is not only a normal phenomenon but 


obt 


col 
actully stimulates production.! This theory is not mentioned in the Program, 
wh ch demands a rapid increase in grain production in order to accelerate the 
dey lopment of animal husbandry. 

(he solution of the grain problem is envisaged as taking place within the 
twenty-year period as a whole, during which grain output is to increase by over 


100 percent and yields per unit area are also to be doubled. A brief glance at the 
actal state of affairs, however, suggests that this aim will not be easy to achieve. 
During the twenty years 1940-60, the total grain crop increased by 39 percent 
1 95.5 million to 133 million tons,? as a result of bringing enormous areas 
iberia and Kazakhstan for the first time under the plow. The proposed 
rease in the gross yield to the level of 295-311 million tons during the forth- 
ing twenty years will have to be achieved for the most part by raising the 
| per unit area, since most of the virgin lands have already been brought under 
vation, but the low level of work on collective and state farms, the limited 
ntities of fertilizers and, above all, the continuing dependence of yields upon 
caprices of Nature, particularly in predominantly grain-producing regions, 
| continue to prevent a rapid increase in the yield per unit area for many years 
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Che assertion made by the Program that the USSR will overtake the USA in 
the next ten years in the output of principal crops, including grain, per head of the 
population is also unjustified, as will be seen from comparing data on the state of 
grain production in the two countries (see table on page 34). 


Of the 12,000,000 tons of corn harvested for grain in 1959, only 5,700,000 tons 
consisted of good dry grain, while the rest, being unripe, was consigned for silage. 
In that year, the total area sown to corn amounted to 22,400,000 hectares of the 
best land cultivated by collective and state farms. Only 8,700,000 hectares, 
however, yielded fully or partially ripe grain, while the crop on the remaining 
13,700,000 hectares was either given over to grazing livestock or collected as low- 
que lity silage.* In the USSR, in fact, corn may be cultivated for the use of its 
grain only in the southern regions of the country: elsewhere, it has to be used 
as sreen fodder. It was Khrushchev himself, author of the campaign for sowing 


1 Molodoi kommunist, 1961, No. 8, p. 28. 
2 SSSR v tsifrakb v 1960 g.: Kratky statistichesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1960: A Brief 
Sta: stical Compilation), Moscow, 1961, pp. 180—83. 

% During the last twenty years, the yield per unit arca of cereal crops is estimated to have increased 
by 26.7 percent (Sel/skoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (Sovict Agriculture: A Statistical Com- 
piltion], Moscow, 1960, p. 214). 

Selskoe khozyaistvo SSSR. .., pp. 184—220. 
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large areas to corn in different parts of the country, who declared: “Using corn for 
green fodder is an utterly profitless undertaking. ... Better not sow it thar use 
it for green todder.””® 


Cereal Production in the USSR and in the USA, 1950—59 
AREA UNDER CEREALS 


(Hectares) 


1950 1953 1959 
102,900,000 106,700,000 119,700,000 
Corn for Grain........ 4,800,000 3,500,000 8,700,000 
84,800,000 83,400,000 79,200,000** 
Corn for Grain........ 33,100,000 32,600,000 29,700,000** 


GROSS CEREAL HARVESTS 


(Tons) 
1953 1958 1959 
Corn for Grain* ...... 3,700,000 16,700,000 12,000,000 
142,300,000 186,600,000 184,900,000 
Corn for Grain* ...... 81,500,000 96,500,000 110,800,000 


OUTPUT OF CEREALS PER HEAD OF THE POPULATION 


(Kilograms) 


1953 1958 1959 
435 683 598 


* Including the dry grain equivalent of corn ensilaged at lacto-cerotic stage. 
** Figures are for 1958, 


yy SOURCE: SSSR i SSbA (Tsifry i Fakty) (The USSR and the USA: Figures and Facts), Moscow, 1961, pp. 67, 69 and 71, 


Meanwhile, the USA is now harvesting over 100 million tons of full-quality 
corn for grain every year. As a result of the favorable climatic conditions, the crop 
not only provides high-quality fodder but part of it is processed for human 
consumption in the most varied forms. From a total area sown to grain which is 
34 percent less than in the USSR, the USA harvests a cereal crop which is 47 per- 
cent greater, so that the output of grain per head of the population is 74 percent 
higher than in the USSR. The chances of the USSR’s overtaking the USA in this 
respect during the next ten years are therefore negligible. 

The limited grain harvest and the unreliable supply of fodder are making it 
difficult to improve the neglected state of Soviet animal husbandry, with the result 
that the urban population is receiving meat and dairy produce in inadequate 
quantities. At the Central Committee meeting held last January, Khrushchev 
spoke at length of the unsatisfactory state of animal husbandry, particularly of the 
falling number of livestock surrendered to the state, which caused delays in 
supplying the population with meat, milk and fats. “The failure to satisfy (ve 
demands of purchasers,” said Khrushchev, “...conceals dangerous con 
quences.’”* In 1959, the Party leaders had already begun an attempt to fulfill met 


5 Sovetskaya Rossiya, February 19, 1961. 
® Pravda, January 21, 1961. 
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and milk production plans ahead of time and to overtake the United States as 
rap lly as possible. A widespread campaign of insistent propaganda was launched 
urg ag the accelerated fulfillment of plans for surrendering agricultural produce 
to tne state, including the acceptance of “‘socialist undertakings” signed for the 
most part by republic, oblast and raion Party leaders on behalf of collective and 
stat. farms. The more improvident among them undertook to fulfill their seven- 
yea livestock plans within three or even two years. 


'n order to carry out these obligations, the farmers were obliged to send to the 
slau zhterhouses not only those animals constituting the normal annual increase 
but also milch cows and calves essential for maintaining their herds. By the end 
of !960, the country’s animal husbandry was on the verge of disaster. In many 
regions, the numbers of livestock had ceased to grow, while in the country as a 
whole the increase was no more than 0.2 percent. 


in view of this state of affairs, it is interesting to note the predictions of the 
new Party Program that animal husbandry “will develop at a rapid rate. The 
output of meat will increase during the first decade by about 200 percent and 
during both decades by almost 300 percent.” The Program goes on to repeat the 
resulution of the Central Committee adopted in January this year, that increases in 
the output of meat and milk will be ensured by raising the number of livestock. 


In 1940, the USSR’s output of meat and animal fat was 4,700,000 tons, and 
by 1960 this had risen to 8,700,000 tons, i.e., by 85 percent.? According to the new 
Program, therefore, the output of meat is to reach approximately 26,000,000 tons 
within the first decade and 34,000,000 in the next twenty years. (Speaking at the 
Party Congress, Khrushchev gave these figures as 25,000,000 and 30,000,000— 
32,100,000 tons respectively.)* In the absence of special circumstances to warrant 
it, this remarkable increase can only be regarded as belonging to those promises 
freyuently made and repeated by the Party but never fulfilled. 


Equally improbable is the assertion that in the next ten years the USSR will 
overtake the United States in the output of meat per head of the population. 
Khrushchev’s call to overtake the USA in meat, milk and butter production 
per head of the population was issued five years ago. During the last five years, the 
per capita output of meat has risen by 5 kilograms. In 1960, the output of livestock 
products was 3 percent less than in the previous year. In the first half of this year, 
the plan for delivering livestock to the state was fulfilled to the extent of only 
28 percent in the RSFSR.°® There are reports of similar failures in the Omsk 
Oblast, in Belorussia and Kirghizia. On the other hand, in order to reach the 
United States’ level of meat production per head of the population, the USSR 
would, according to Khrushchev, have to produce no less than 20-21 million 
tons a year.1° 


7 SSSR v tsifrakh. .., p. 189. 

8 Selskaya zhizn, October 19, 1961. 

® Myasnaya industriya, 1961, No. 4. 

10 SSSR i SSHA (Tsifry i fakty) (The USSR and the USA: Figures and Facts), Moscow, 1961, p. 79. 
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Livestock Farming in the USSR and the USA, 1940—59 
NUMBERS OF CATTLE AND PIGS 


Total Cattle 


47,800,000 
66,800,000 
70,800,000 
68,300,000 
93,300,009 
96,800,000 


PRODUCTION OF MEAT AND ANIMAL FAT 


Cows 
22,800,000 
31,400,000 
33,300,000 
36,400,000 
33,400,000 
32,800,000 


(Slaughter Weight— Tons) 


5,800,000 
7,700,000 
8,900,000 


USA: 1940........ 


Pigs 
22,500,000 
44,300,000 
48,300,000 
61,100,000 
50,900,000 
57,200,000 


15,000,000 
16,300,000 
17,400,000 


PER CAPITA OUTPUT OF MEAT AND ANIMAL FAT 


(Kilograms) 


Sen: 31 
37 
42 


SOURCE: SSSR i SSbA (Tsifry i fakty) (The USSR and the USA: Figures and Facts), Moscow, 1961, p. 76. 


Khrushchev and other Party leaders state that the USSR overtook the US.\ in 
overall production of butter in 1957 and in per capita output in 1959. It should be 


remembered, however, that the output of individual milk products or the quantity 


of milk consumed as whole milk without processing is no indication of the total 
quantity of milk obtained. In the USSR, where the total milk yield is not adequate 
for all purposes, milk products other than butter are made in limited quantities 
and are not even mentioned in statistical reports, while in the USA as much as 
600,000 tons of cheese of various types are produced every year. Finally, another 
important detail for indicating total milk yields is the average annual yield per cow. 


In 1956, this was 3,760 kilograms in Belgium, 3,010 kilograms in Great Brit: 
2,770 kilograms in Sweden, 2,720 kilograms in the United States and 1,682 k: 


grams in the USSR." 


According to the new Program, labor productivity is to rise during the n« 
decade by not less than 150 percent and over the whole twenty-year period | 
400-500 percent. This is to be achieved with the aid of mechanization, especia!! 
“complex mechanization,” of which much is now being said and written in th 
USSR. Another means is the rapid electrification of agriculture. 


The undoubted superiority of farming methods in the United States « 
regards labor productivity over those in the USSR is apparent from the follow» 
comparison of the number of man-hours required to produce 100 kilograms 


selected types of produce: 


11 Selskoe khozyaistvo kapitalisticheskikh stran : Statistichesky spravochnik (Agriculture in the Capi 


Countries: A Statistical Compendium), Moscow, 1959, Table 221, p. 237. 
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State Farms Ccllective Farms USA 


Grain (Excluding Corn) ......... 2.1 7.2 1.0 
4.2 5.1 1.0 
2.1 3.1 0.5 
29.8 42.8 18.8 
Cattle (Additional Weight)........ 66.0 118.0 7.9 
Pigs (Additional Weight) ........ 57.0 133.0 6.3 


RCES: SSSR i SSbA (Tsifry i fakty) (The USSR and the USA: Figures and Facts), Moscow, 1961, p. 84; Pranda, October 19, 1961. 


ow labor productivity is due to the inadequate use of machinery. In 1960, 
the USSR had 1,090,000 tractors and 526,000 grain combine harvesters ;'* in the 
US.\, where the total cultivated area is 79,000,000 hectares less than in the USSR, 
there were 4,685,000 tractors and 1,040,000 grain harvesters in 1956.18 


in recent years, the total area sown to corn in the USSR has been about 
28 million hectares. To gather in this labor-consuming crop, the country has 
31,00 corn-harvesting and 111,000 silage-harvesting combines, but these 
machines have so many defects of design that Soviet farmers are reluctant to use 
them. It was reported from the Kharkov Oblast that most collective farms there 
gather the corn in by hand: 


Arriving at some collective farm, you may find the following spectacle. An 
‘normous tract of land, extending over dozens of hectares. In one corner, there is a 
small group of kolkhozniks; two are plucking the cobs while a third drags a bag 
into which the cobs are thrown. The spectacle appears all the stranger when you 
learn that the collective farm possesses corn-harvesting combines.?® 


In the United States in 1958, there were 750,000 corn pickers and adequate 
quantities of silage-harvesting machines ;" apart from various types of agricultural 
machinery, there were 3 million trucks and 4.3 million light automobiles,'? while 
Soviet agriculture at the beginning of 1961 had at its disposal 776,000 trucks, 
including tank trucks.!8 It may be added that the United States is not an outstanding 
exception in this respect: in 1956, the area of plowland per tractor was 16 hectares 
in Great Britain and Western Germany, 22 hectares in Norway, 27 in Austria and 
41 in the USA.!® According to a Soviet source, corresponding figures for 1958 
were 28 hectares in the USA and 195 hectares in the USSR.?° 

As a result of the inadequate mechanization and electrification of agriculture, 
the number of workers on collective and state farms and “state subsidiary farms”— 
experimental stations and the like—, so far from diminishing, is to a certain extent 
actually increasing. In 1953, the total number of workers employed in Soviet 


12 SSSR v tsifrakh. . ., p. 200. 

13 SSSR i SSAA. .., p. 80. 

Selskoe khozyaistvo SSSR. .., p. 415. 

19 Selskaya zhizn, September 28, 1961. 

16 Selskoe khozyaistvo kapitalisticheskikh stran. . ., Table 279, p. 278. 
17 Ibid., Table 278, p. 277. 

18 SSSR v tsifrakh. . ., p. 200. 

Selskoe khozyaistvo kapitalisticheskikh stran. . "Table 285, p. 282. 
*0 SSSR i SSHA..., p. 80. 
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agriculture was 29,400,000, and by 1959 it had risen on the average by 500,()'\),21 
On the other hand, between 1930 and 1958, the average number of agricul: ural 
workers in the USA went down by 4,927,000 to 7,725,000, of whom 1,955,000 \ere 
hired workers.?* In other words, the proportion of agricultural workers t. the 
entire population is one to seven in the USSR (about 30 million to 215 mil) 5) 
and one to twenty-two in the USA (about 8 million to 180 million). 

As for electrification, only 61 percent of all Soviet collective farms and 96 »er- 
cent of state farms are supplied at present with electricity, and in many c.ses 
electric power is used only for lighting purposes. In 1957, Soviet agricu) ure 
consumed no more than 5,824 million kilowatt-hours, while American tf. ms 
consumed four-and-one-fitth times as much. Ninety-six percent of American f2 :ms 
are supplied with current.*% 

According to the new Program, collective farms “are a school of Communism 
tor the peasantry.” In these “schools,” about 33 million Soviet citizens have }. en 
subjected to Communist training, with greater or lesser effectiveness, for over 
thirty years. They are usually divided by the Party leaders into three categories. 
The first includes a relatively small number of the best farms—‘‘the beacons,” as 
Khrushchev described them—which receive larger credits from the state, hive 
more machinery and in most cases better land and are efficiently administered. 
Almost all of them have been designated experimental-cam-model farms whose 
function lies in demonstrating the most advanced methods of communal farming 
to all other collective farms in their respective raions. The second category 
embraces the average collective farms, which manage in one way or another to 
make ends meet: they fulfill their delivery plans with difficulty and remunerate 
their workers somewhat meagerly in kind and partially also in money. Fina! 
according to Kommunist, “there is a tairly considerable number of economica!ly 
weak collective farms, with a negligible level of output, low revenue and irregular 
rates of remunerating the kolkhozniks’ labor.” Many of these farms, says the 
journal, faced with new tasks for the coming twenty years, are as yet only at the 
beginning of their careers.?# 

The new Program asserts that by dint of organizational and economic mc.\s- 
ures the backwardness of the collective farms in the third group will be cured 
and that they will be turned into “highly productive” farms. Attempts to do 
this have been made, in fact, since 1954, when the campaign was begun for “a 
sharp rise in agriculture.” At that time, the decision was taken either to anncx 
them to state farms, or in certain instances to unite them with more advanced 
collective farms, or, in the majority of cases, to set up new state farms in their 
stead. 

Somewhat later, the idea arose of converting all collective into state farn 
and in various localities a start was soon made on carrying this idea into effec’ 


1 Selskoe khozyaistvo SSSR. .., p. 450. 

2 Selskoe khozyaistvo kapitalisticheskikh stran. . ., Table 386, p. 348. 
3 SSSR i SSHA..., p. 83. 

* Kommunist, 1961, No. 12, p. 69. 
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Part’ leaders at oblast and raion level began to incorporate as rapidly as possible 
pach ward collective farms into the network of state farms, in which process 
geit! et the wishes of the kolkhoz peasantry nor the expediency of the movement 
was \roperly considered. In the Northern Caucasus, the Volga region, the virgin 
land: of Siberia and Kazakhstan and elsewhere, this led to the appearance of whole 
regi ns farmed by state farms. After a time, however, it became evident that 
the «tate farms were losing in efficiency, and the process of converting collective 
fun’ was slowed down. During the years 1956-60, labor productivity on state 
turns dropped by 13 percent,?° and the Soviet press began to issue cautious 
warnings against the inexpediency of turning collective into state farms on a 
lrg. scale. The process was even described as a “fatal mistake.” ** Since 1956, the 
aumer of families of collective farmers has dropped by 2,400,000.?7 


‘the new Program envisages the conversion of the remaining backward collec- 
tive farms into “highly productive farms.” This process is evidently to take 
place along different lines from those of the recent past: AKommunist remarks 
that the state no longer intends to take backward farms onto the state budget.?* 
The conversion of collective into state farms in order to leave only one type of 
communal ownership in agriculture is now condemned as the “swallowing up of 
cooperative-kolkhoz property.” According to the new Program, Soviet agricul- 
ture will increase production as a result of the joint efforts of collective and state 
farms, which will gradually be converted into Communist enterprises. Although 
the problem of backward collective farms is acknowledged to be urgent, the 
Provram gives no definite indications of the steps that are to be taken for solving 
it. The mention of “organizational measures” taken by the Party to “liquidate 
this category of farms” is not entirely convincing. In spite of the fact that collective 
farms were furnished with Party organizers for many years, it is acknowledged 
that “the problem of kolkhoz construction remains, perhaps, one of the hardest 
and most complex of problems in the national economy.”?* 


The section of the new Program devoted to the “creation of an abundance 
of egricultural produce” is founded upon resolutions already adopted by the 
Party but not yet carried out. In order to ensure this abundance, the grain problem 
is to be solved, animal husbandry is to be improved, labor productivity increased, 
more equipment and machinery introduced, a wider use made of electricity, etc. 
The ultimate goal set by the Program is that set by Khrushchev five years ago— 
that of overtaking the USA in per capita output of the principal kinds of agricultur- 
al produce. The obvious superiority of United States to Soviet agriculture is 
responsible for the caution shown in mentioning only the “principal kinds of 
agricultural produce,” as a result of which the “abundance” promised will 
pro ably be limited to a modest assortment of produce—dairy, meat and cereal 


SSSR v tsifrakh. . ., p. 94. 

Nash sovremennik, 1959, No. 4, p. 185. 
SSSR v tsifrakh. . ., p. 202. 
Kommunist, 1961, No. 12, p. 75. 

lbid., p. 70. 
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products. Soviet economists therefore issue the warning: “In the strugele to 
ensure in this country the highest living standard in the world, we by no means 
intend to adapt ourselves to the level of consumption that has established ‘tself 
in the United States.”%° 

A curious feature of this “rivalry” between the USSR and the USA i: that 


the latter country, as Communist leaders themselves point out, does not «how 

any desire to increase its agricultural output, since the population’s needs would J out! 

appear to be already met. Even so, United States agriculture has production @ Con 

capacities in reserve which Soviet agriculture does not have and is not likc|y to _@ phi! 

have so long as the present regime, with its initiative-stifling centralizs:ion, J idea 
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30 Molodoi kommunist, 1961, No. 8, p. 27. = 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


calism has always been condemned by the Communists as a harmful bourgeois 
1k which poisons the mind. From Lenin down to the Marxists of today, the 
nunists have consistently inveighed against those who championed the 
sophy of the spirit, not sparing even the dialectics of Hegel. Nevertheless, 
sm has begun to receive some degree of recognition in the Soviet press—not, 
irse, in the political and “‘theoretical” press, nor even, directly, in the literary 
: thoughts typical of an idealistic outlook are implied in other forms, are to 
id between the lines. They may be found in a large number of literary 
ositions touching on the subject of ethics and creating the impression of a 
aign in the name of truth and justice. 

he journal Moskva (1961, No. 10) publishes Anatolii Sofronov’s new play 
1esty,” which despite the necessity of obeying the requirements of “‘socialist 
m” presents responsible Soviet officials in a negative light—the oblast Party 
ary Kolesov, raion Party secretary Yagodkin, kolkhoz chairman Drozd and 


inber of secondary figures. The fault of these characters lies not so much in 


te misdemeanors such as abuses of power, deception of the authorities, etc., 
the fact that they lack qualities that are regarded as virtues outside the sphere 


ommunist morality. Without examining detailed examples, we may quote the 


ral conclusion arrived at by People’s Artist of the USSR Igor Ilinsky regarding 


play: 


This theme of honor is, indeed, most interesting for us producers of the play and 
1 the actors engaged in it.— Honesty not born of fear of the militia, of prison or 
en of comrade’s courts, but dictated by honor and conscience. 


‘cople’s Artist of the USSR Vera Pashennaya, preparing to play the role of 


sov’s mother, the most obviously positive role in the play, expresses a 


ilar reaction: “It is of especial importance and value for me, as an actress, 


all the actions and words of Kolesova [the mother] embody a profound 
in wisdom. . .” In the play, the old woman delivers a final admonition to her 
as the official responsible for an important Party organization: 

Wait, Sergei! You’ve made enough noise already... My heart aches for you, 
‘rgei... They’ve blinded you to the truth. . . They'll skin you alive. .. Don’t hide 
‘hind Yagodkin, don’t hide behind Drozd. .. That won’t help. How many roads 


have we journeyed together? | rejoiced at your every step, and now you’ve surren- 


‘ered, Serezha. How can I look Tanya in the eyes? We are responsible for the young 


people! We must help them, be beacons to light their way. And what about you? 


inO 
an 


here is your honor? That’s where our strength and our truth lie. 


sevolod Kochetov’s novel “The Oblast Committee Secretary,” published 


ttyabr (1961, No. 9), innocent of any “seditious” intentions, contains hints of 
acutely-felt need for truth and justice. The hero, Party Secretary Denisov, 
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acknowledges, for example, that whatever sphere of Soviet life he turns to, fi\\!ts 
of some kind are to be found: the 


Vasilii Antonovich reflected that a great many important conversations })\,d 
undoubtedly not taken place on this earth simply because those who had justice in 
their side lacked the strength, the courage and the determination to take up he 
cudgels with those who did not have justice on their side but who were sclf- 


opinionated, arrogant and confident that their collocutor was anyway weaker . ad up 
would not dare to utter those words which alone would suffice to promote she J "“ 
victory of justice (page 124). cr 
Neva (1961, No. 10) published a play by Valentin Ovechkin entitled “I It] 

Happen,” in which the chief characters are actors and Party officials. One a ‘or | «4 

remarks to a secretary of the oblast Party committee: 
... formerly artists [sci/., inter alia, writers] bore the obligation to think a! ut 
everything. Now the Party and government have freed them from this burdens ec J 
obligation to think, and all that is left to them is to write and play. .. th 
Apart from this reproach aimed directly at the Party leaders, this play pres: sits 

the conflict between two world outlooks. The Party secretary says succinci\y: ] let 


Chemistry and lyricism! (Laughs.) Their science is more precise, withou: a 
doubt. I’m a chemist by education, and I'll say frankly: it’s easier for me to sort out 
some tangle at the factory than among you lot. 


A young working girl declares that the most important thing in art and in life |p, 
is to be found in sincere feeling. Speaking of the Soviet theater, she protests } cy 
against the simplification of life, its presentation against a background of nothing | (. 
but factories and collective farms: ““They slap a farm girl in all sorts of places and | s, 
say, ‘Our Dunka has caught up with America in meat and fat!’ Do you think it’s 
funny? I don’t...” 

Ostensibly, Ovechkin’s play is mainly about the theater and art in general, but 
it provokes much thought on the question of the conflict between the spiritual and 
the material in life as a whole. 


The same issue of Neva contains the second part of a novel, ““Two Lives,” by 
Sergei Voronin, who is chief editor of the journal. Voronin was sharply criticized 
for his short story, “Back at Home” (Neva, 1959, No. 9), in which he had argued 
that to show a humane understanding for former “‘Vlasovites” was better than to |, 
adopt uncritically the attitude toward them dictated by the Party. In his new | y 
novel, the author proceeds somewhat more cautiously, but even so the theme is J 4 
the triumph of crying injustice. . 

Sometimes a mere touch is enough to suggest a non-materialist approach to J 
things. In an article on the new Party program, the Latvian writer Janis Sudrab- J @ 
kalns (Znamya, 1961, No. 10) begins a section with the words: tl 

What the mountain ashes say to the wind at night may quite legitimately be said 


by the poets, provided they succeed in translating such conversations into human 
language: people are eager to listen to them. 
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ne may ask what this lyrical outburst has to do with the Party program: but 
the words evidently escaped the writer as he took some subconscious sensation 
for his point of departure, although he goes on to write whole pages of comment 
on ‘he Program in the Party style. 


n recent years, quite a group of writers has emerged in the USSR who touch 
up a the burning topics of the day—topics which extend beyond the sphere of 
ma erialist concepts and which very often provoke sharp criticism from the Party 
cri ics. The best known of these are V. Tendryakov, Y. Nagibin, G. Baklanov, 
Y. Nozakov, E. Evtushenko, S. Voronin, V. Nekrasov, A. Voznesensky and 
R. \ozakova. Not only the younger generation is coming out under the slogan 
“lor Truth!” One should not forget Ilya Ehrenburg’s memoirs “People, Years, 
Li.” published by Novy mir, in which the seventy-year-old writer attempts as far 
as 's possible to state the truth concerning a large number of men of letters whose 
names at various times had been erased from the columns of the press if not from 
th public memory. 


Naturally enough, the official Soviet press has never mentioned the possibility, 
let alone the fact, of denying the truth, although the whole of Soviet life, including 
th dethronement of Stalin and the discrediting of his immediate associates were 
likewise founded on falsehood, if one bears in mind who condemned them. The 
present tendency in Soviet literature to express the truth is also not due to any 
instructions “from above,” especially where it is a matter of human feelings that 
have nothing to do with the Communist ethic and Party propaganda. The official 
critics are continually attacking such writings. Tendryakov’s story “The Trial” 
(\ovy mir, 1961, No. 3), for example, which unmasked injustices prevailing in 
Soviet life, called forth a severe rebuke: 


As distinct from Tendryakov the artist, Tendryakov the preacher, in his anxiety 
to produce some chemical breakdown of the formula “living according to one’s 
conscience,” is not always at his best. He contrasts the simple psychology of the 
peasant with that of the researcher, the formal, conventional psychology. Tendryakov 
is attracted by extremely interesting processes in the life of society, but he fails to 
recreate them in their entirety because he stubbornly ignores the fact that these 
phenomena are social in their essence (Literatura i zhizn, May 7, 1961). 


In its October issue, the journal Nauka i religiya completed the publication of 

a ‘ong story by this same writer entitled “An Extraordinary Event.” The gist of 
the story is as follows: At a “progressive” school in a provincial town, it is 
discovered that a girl in the tenth class believes in God. Her diary is found, in 
wich she describes over some considerable period how and why she came to 
believe. Later it becomes known that the teacher of mathematics at the school is 
al.o a believer. These two discoveries develop into a town scandal, accentuated by 
the fact that the girl’s father is a Party member occupying a prominent position in 
a Party committee and subsequently by the fact that the girl and the teacher both 
‘end their convictions. The teacher is depicted as being particularly stubborn. 
: a conversation with a Party member, the director of his school, he says: 
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I picture God to myself not as He is depicted in the ikons. For me, God is 
kind of spiritual principle that prompted the emergence of the galaxies, the stars, 
planets, everything which lives and multiplies on these planets, from the simp! 
cells to Man himself. 

Even after he has been dismissed, he declares with relief: “Now I can 
myself.” 

It must be admitted that the story cannot be regarded in any way as justif\ 
religion. Its fundamental idea is that religious beliefs cannot be fought by me: 
ot ordinary administrative measures or even routine “cultural-educational wor! 
The only method that may sometimes be effective is that of encouraging | 
thinking person’s development to such a point that the abandonment of | 
religious convictions comes as a natural process. This even implies a preferen: 
for the thinking believer over the unthinking. Referring to the girl in his scho. | 
who soon abandoned her religious beliefs tor the petty cares of everyday lite, t 
headmaster remarks: “Better it she had believed and thought.” 

This approach in itself contains a non-materialist element; but the cleare: 
demonstration of this element comes in the episode which occupies a central pla« 
in the story. On the headmaster’s initiative, a rather unusual discussion is organize 
after the school has been set talking over the girl’s diary. Two “declarations” a: 
displayed—one by the “physicists,” i.e., those who champion the materialis 
outlook, and one by the “lyricists,” who maintain that the most important thin; 
in man in his spiritual life. Both teachers and pupils vote by ballot for one or th 
other “declaration”: it transpires that the “lyricists” receive the ballots not only 0: 
the mathematics master and the girl, but also of the Communist headmaster, with 
the result that they obtain the majority. 

The obvious conclusion from this is that, given a free choice, the majority ar 
on the side of the idealists. Perhaps it was for this reason that the story was not 
published in Novy mir, even though a footnote was appended to the first part, i: 
the seventh issue for this year of Nauka i religiya, stating that the story would bx 
published in its entirety in the eighth issue of Novy mir as well as in the ninth anc 
tenth issues of Nauka i religiya. 

A story by Vladimir Fedorov entitled ““A Bag Full of Hearts” (O&/yabr, 1961, 
No. 10) is written in symbolical style. The author depicts ordinary people 0! 
today by speaking only of their hearts, i.e., their feelings, although the peopl 
concerned are ordinary workers on a collective farm going about their dai! 
business of fulfilling production plans. The author speaks of hearts of differen 
kinds—kind, maternal, lyrical, alluring, unaging, or hard and stony. It is presumab! 
not by chance that the village where they live is called Pure Well, as a referenc: 
to the human soul. 

In its eleventh issue for this year, Zmamya prints a cycle of verse by one ot th. 
most thoughtful of Soviet poets, Vasilii Fedorov. In the first poem, he speaks 0! 
man in the first person: 


I have received the strong hands of a warrior 
And the heart of a sister of mercy. 
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nteresting is the poet’s attitude to the work of many of his brother poets: 


mple-: I look with pain upon these poems. 
So a mother looks 

As in her family grow 

am The deaf and dumb children 

Of a great love. 


Che tenth issue of Yanost opens with a story by Mikhail Zlatogorov entitled 
“\\ no Stands Alongside.” The story is about everyday affairs in a factory, but the 
refl-ctions of the characters may be interpreted on a more interesting plane. In the 
couse of a discussion, one of them says: 


Heroism, self-sacrifice. That’s what the correspondents write about. But look 
iround you: each thinks only about the means of creating his own material welfare. 
Formerly there really were heroes. .. But we build Communism and receive money 
tor it. Pll be honest: Iam always interested in good pay. And tell me, who would 
efuse money? As they say, only a hen scrapes away from itself, man to himself. 


\ reaction against the materialism of Soviet society grows as the story proceeds, 
although some understanding for it is shown at first: 


7 ay He’s an individualist? Maybe. But at least it’s good that he’s no hypocrite but 
alis says what he thinks. Most of all I hate the hypocrites: in words, they are super- 
Communists, but when you scratch a little deeper, they’re utter philistines. . . 
There’s quite a lot of them, fellows like Kharitonov here. You have to understand 
them. They’re war children. Many grew up surrounded by want and privation. The 
attraction toward material well-being and comfort is natural.—All the more so since 
life in this country is still... oh, how wretchedly organized! 


In a word, problems of the philosophy of the spirit, the problem of truth, 
right, spiritual purity, cannot be denied some degree of expression in the columns 
ot the Soviet press: despite the introduction of Stalinist ideas on the subordination 
I be ot art to politics, idealistic views in the Soviet press are showing a distinct 
tendency to grow. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1961 


1 Report of meeting in New York on September 
30 between Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
US Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

Soviet government publishes memorandum 
on relaxing international tension, strength- 
ening confidence between states and promoting 
universal and complete disarmament. 

Khrushchev and Brezhnev send message of 
congratulations to Chinese Party leaders on 
occasion of twelfth anniversary of proclama- 
tion of Chinese People’s Republic. 

Report of departure of Commander in Chief 
of Soviet Navy Admiral S. Gorshkov on 
September 30 for Djakarta at the invitation of 
chief of staff of Indonesian Navy. 


2 Publication of letter of greetings from Khrush- 
chev and Brezhnev to President Sekou Touré 
on the occasion of Guinean Independence Day. 

Supreme Sovict delegation headed by RSFSR 
Minister of Education Afanasenko flies from 
Moscow to Kabul. 


3 New Yugoslav Ambassador presents his 


credentials to Brezhnev. 


4 Polish state documents, preserved in the Soviet 
State Archives, returned to Poland. 
Afghan delegation, headed by Minister of 
Industry, arrives in Moscow for talks on 
Soviet—Afghan economic cooperation. 


5 Results of All-Union Athletics Meeting in 
Tbilisi published. 

Report on Kiev trial of two Dutchmen for 
alleged espionage published. 

Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and President Bourguiba concerning events at 
Bizerta published. 

6 Announcement by Ministry of Finance of 
commencement of second stage in the elimi- 
nation of income tax. 

Soviet—Indian agreement for cooperation in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy signed. 

Eleventh session of Sino-Soviet Commis- 
sion for Scientific and Technical Cooperation 
closes in Peking. 

East German Ambassador holds reception in 
Moscow to mark twelfth anniversary of GDR. 
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New Mexican Ambassador presents 
credentials to Brezhnev. 


Multi-stage rocket of new type launched i: 
Central Pacific testing ground. 
8 Third volume of official history of Wo 
War II published. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs announ 
recognition of the Arab Republic of Syria. 
Deputy Speaker of Indian House of : 
People arrives in Moscow. 
9 Account of voyage of atomic icebrcal 
“Lenin” published. 
Khrushchev receives Afghan Ambassador 
Atomic reactor brought into operation 
Salaspils (Latvian SSR). 
Khrushchev receives UAR Ambassador. 
Mexican Ambassador delivers perso: 
message from Mexican President to Khrus 
chev. 


10 Italian biologist D. A. Petrucci arrives 
Moscow. 
Cuban delegation headed by Minister . 
Labor arrives in Moscow. 
Ethiopian Ambassador arrives in Mosco. 


Gromyko visits British Prime Minister 


Macmillan. 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs delivers protes' 
to Acting Chargé d’Affaires of Argentina 
regarding continued attacks on Sovict embass\ 


in Buenos Aires. 


Electrification of Moscow—Baikal railroad 


completed. 


New Danish and Iranian ambassadors 


present their credentials to Brezhnev. 


Deputy Premier Ignatov gives luncheon in 
honor of Chinese Politburo member Marsha! 


Ho Lung. 
Commander in Chief of Finnish armed force 
arrives in Moscow. 


1 
transforming the Tuva Autonomous Obla 
into the Tuva ASSR. 

Multi-stage rocket launched into Centr: 
Pacific testing ground. 

Admiral Gorshkov hands over ten gunboa' 
to the Indonesian Navy at Djakarta as a gi' 
from the Soviet Union. 


Publication of decree of Supreme Sovict 
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ct note to US government requesting 
idition of alleged Estonian war criminal 
Linnas published. 

rezhnev sends message of greetings to 
ident of Malagasy Republic on the occasion 
1¢ proclamation of the Malagasy Republic. 
hrushchev’s reply to letter from British 
or members of parliament demanding a 
ition of nuclear tests in the USSR pub- 
ed, 

\nnouncement of changes in the compo- 
mn of the Far Eastern Fleet. 


ict note to Netherlands government 
cerning “intolerable behavior” of Dutch 
ce toward Soviet Ambassador Pono- 
enko at Amsterdam airport published. 
Central Statistical Authority publishes report 
fulfillment of state plan for industry in the 
rd quarter and first nine months of 1961. 


\SS report of new Sovict helicopter speed 
d—overall average speed 210 mph, 
imum speed 235 mph. 

Marshal Sokolovsky arrives in Kabul on 
cial visit to Afghanistan. 

RSFSR Central Statistical Authority pub- 
es report on fulfillment of state plan for the 

rd quarter and first nine months of 1961. 

\nnouncement of completion of new 
igress hall in the Kremlin, to be used for the 
enty-Second Party Congress. 

Multi-stage rocket launched more than 

(00 kilometers into Central Pacific testing 


blication of detailed list of delegations 
ending the Twenty-Second Party Congress. 


Virst Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 


\tghan economic delegation. 


venty-Second Congress of the Communist 


‘urty of the Sovict Union opens in Moscow. 
hrushchev reads report of Central Commit- 
c. Gorkin reads report of Central Auditing 


»mmission. 
Report of founding of new town, Baikalyk, 


i the shores of Lake Baikal, where the largest 


lp and paper mill in the Soviet Union is to 


built. 


Supplementary list of delegations attending 
enty-Second Party Congress published. 
ustry of Foreign Affairs delivers note to 
ck Ambassador regarding the holding of 
.TO maneuvers near the Bulgarian frontier. 
-hrushchev reads report on the new Party 
gram at Twenty-Second Party Congress. 


20 


2 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


Speeches of P. N. Demichev, N. V. Podgorny, 
I. V. Spiridonov, K.'T. Mazurov, Sh. R. Rash- 
idov, D. A. Kunaev, W. Gomulka, M. Thorez 
and Chou En-lai to the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress published. 

Publication of Mao Tse-tung’s message of 
grecting to the Congress. 


Speeches of L.1. Brezhnev, V.P. Mzhavanadze, 
G. I. Voronov, V. Y. Akhundov, A. Novotny, 
W. Ulbricht, P. Togliatti, G. Gheorghiu-Dej 
and J. Kadar to the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress published. 

Deputy Speaker of Finnish parliament 

arrives in Moscow at invitation of Soviet 
parliamentary group. 
Speeches of E. A. Furtseva, L. N. Efremov, 
M. V. Keldysh, D. Rasulov, B. Ovezov, A. I. 
Mikoyan, Todor Zhivkov, Kim Ir Sen, Ho 
Chi Minh and Yunzhagin Tsedenbal to the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress and V.N. 
Titov’s report on behalf of the Congress 
Credentials Committee published. 

Five million copies of Khrushchev’s report 
to the Congress on behalf of the Central Com- 
mittee published as a separate brochure. 

Launching of multi-stage rocket into Central 

Pacific. 
Speeches of I. G. Kabin, V. V. Grishin, A. V. 
Gitalov, M. A. Suslov, A. F. Gorkin, M. IL. 
Rozhnev, A. N. Kosygin, G. I. Vorobev, Y. N. 
Zarobyan and other delegates to the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress published. 

Chou En-lai flies home from Moscow. 


Speeches of V. I. Gaganova, D. S. Polyansky, 
A. J. Snieékus, T. Usubaliev and other dele- 
gates to the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
published. 

Five million copies of Khrushchev’s report 
to the Twenty-Second Party Congress on the 
Party Program published as a separate brochure. 


Speeches of A. P. Shitikov, V. M. Kavun, 
N. G. Ignatov, R. Y. Malinovsky, S. P. Pavlov, 
N. A. Mukhitdinov, M. A. Sholokhov and 
other delegates to the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress published. 

Speeches of A. J. PelSc, L. F. Ilichev, N. M. 
Shvernik, B. N. Ponomarev, A. P. Kirilenko, 
A. A. Gromyko and other delegates to the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress published. 
Publication of Khrushchev’s reply to letter 
from President Nkrumah on continuing Sovict 
nuclear tests. 
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Speeches of V. V. Grachev, G. G. Abramov, 
V. A. Smirnov, I. I. Bodyul, V. V. Krotov, 
Z. N. Nuriev, A. A. Kolchik, F. N. Petrov, 
I. A. Kairov, P. A. Satyukov, N. N. Semenov, 
O. V. Kuusinen, A. N. Shelepin and other 
delegates to the Twenty-Second Party Con- 
gress published. 


28 Resolutions of Twenty-Second Party Congress 


on reports of Central Committee and Central 
Auditing Commission published. 

Speeches of V. E. Dymshits, A. M. Shkolni- 
kov, F. A. Tabeev, G. A. Nalivaiko, P. N. 
Pospelov, A. I. Adzhubei, G. S. Titov, V. A. 
Kucherenko, B. P. Beshchev, M. T. Efremov, 
N. M. Gribachev, I. T. Novikov, B. V. Iogan- 
son and other delegates to the Congress pub- 
lished. 


Successful launching of multi-stage rocket 
over distance exceeding 12,000 kilometers into 
Central Pacific. 

Brezhnev sends message of grecting to 
President Giirsel on occasion of thirty-cighth 
anniversary of proclamation of Turkish re- 


public. 


29 Publication of K. E. Voroshilov’s statement 


of October 26 at the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress acknowledging his “errors” in sup- 
porting the Molotov group. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s concluding 
speech of October 27 at Twenty-Second Party 
Congress; of F. R. Kozlov’s speech on 
changes in the Party Statutes; and of speeches 
by A. T. Tvardovsky, M. A. Olshansky, A. E. 
Korneichuk, I. P. Kazanets, N. G. Egorychev, 
V. S. Tolstikov and other delegates. 


30 Monument to Karl Marx unveiled in Moscow. 


Speeches of F. I. Golikov, S. K. Toka, 
O. P. Kolchina, V. E. Chernyshev, A. V. Basov 
and other delegates to the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress published. 


31 Publication of note from Sovict gover; 
to Finnish government on the threat of a 
West German aggression in northern E) 

Tenth section, with a capacity of 1: 
kilowatts, put into operation at D 
Hydroelectric Power Station, bringing 
capacity to 1,200,000 kilowatts. 

Publication of resolution of Twenty-S 
Party Congress on removal of Stalin’s 
from the Lenin Mausoleum. 

Speeches of I. V. Spiridonov, P. N, | 
chev, G. D. Dzhavakhishvili, D. A. Lazu 
N. V. Podgorny, A. V. Georgiev, \ 
Rodionov, A. I. Shibaev, P. A. Leonov, 
Serdyuk, Y. M. Vecherova, F. S. Gorya 
S. N. Shchetinin, V. I. Gubanov and 
Kochetov at Twenty-Second Party Co: 
published. 


Changes and Appointments 
G. G. Abramov appointed First Secreta 
the Moscow Oblast Party Committee. 


3 A. K. Kortunov, Head of the Central Ai 
ity of the Gas Industry, appointed a Mi 
of the USSR. 

12 I. G. Eihfeld released from his post as ( 
man of the Supreme Soviet Presidium « 


Estonian SSR in connection with his transfer 


to other work. 

A. A. Miiirisepp, former Chairman o! 
Council of Ministers of the Estonian 5: 
appointed Chairman of the Supreme S:\ 
Presidium of the Estonian SSR. 

13 P. K. Ponomarenko, Ambassador to 
Netherlands, declared persona non grata b 
Netherlands government. 


21 M. S. Kapitsa replaced by A. E. Nesterenko 
as Ambassador to Pakistan in connection with 


his transfer to other work. 
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Just Published! 


The Twenty-Second Party Congress and Personnel 
Changes Among the Top Staff of the CPSU and the CP's 


of the Union Republics 


92 Pages, mimeographed Price: $1.00 


The recent Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the preceding congresses of the Communist parties 
in the republics resulted in numerous personnel changes in the Party's 
central apparatus. The Institute for the Study of the USSR in 
Munich has prepared this booklet to provide information in the 
form of lists and tables on the composition of the leading Party 
organs for the USSR and individual republics as elected at the 
Twenty-Second and earlier Congresses. This material will help 
Western researchers in their study of the Communist Party and 
shed light on its organization 
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e \ Institute for the Study of the USSR 


November 1961 


SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


The recent Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union has rendered the previous supplement out of date. 
The lists have now been completely revised as of November 1, 1961. 
The section “Changes and Appointments” at the end of the Bulletin 
will provide the information needed to keep the lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity, positions at all-Union level have not been 
tully specified. For example, Andrei A. Gromyko is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR: we have omitted “of the USSR.” Party 
committees are referred to simply as committees. Thus, Vladimir 
V. Shevchenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First Secretary, 
Lugansk Oblast Committee. Members of the Union-republic supreme 
soviets are not listed. 
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PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
KHRUSHCHEY, Nikita S. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KOZLOYV, Frol R. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


VORONOV, Gennady I. 


Candidate Members 
GRISHIN, Viktor V. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
MAZUROV, kirill T. RASHIDOYV, Sharaf R. 
SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 
First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEY, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 
DEMICHEY, Petr N. PONOMAREYV, Boris N. 
ILICHEV, Leonid F. SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
KOZLOYV, Frol R. SPIRIDONOYV, Ivan V. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


Party Control Committee 


Chairman 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


First Deputy Chairman 


SERDYUK, Zinovy T. 


Central Auditing Commission 


Chairman 


MURAVEVA, N. A. 
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Members of the Central Committee 


ABRAMOV, Grigory G. First Secretary, Moscow 
Oblast Committee. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. 

ABRASIMOV, Petr A. First Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. 

ADZHUBEI, Alcksei I. Editor, zrestia. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

AFANASEV, Sergei A. Chairman, All-Union 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 

AKHUNDOV, Veli Y. First Secretary, Azer- 
baidzhan Central Committee. 

ANDROPOV, Yury V. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department. 

ARISTOV, Averky B. Ambassador to Poland. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan Kh. Marshal of the Sovict 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander, Army Services and Supply. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BASOV, Alcksandr V. First Secretary, Rostov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of Railroad 
Communications. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Sovict 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Commander in Chief, Antiaircraft Defense. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BODYUL, Ivan I. First Secretary, Moldavian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Chairman, Supreme 
Sovict Presidium. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. 

CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary, 
Maritime Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

CHERVONENKO, Stepan V. Ambassador to 
China. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Sovict Union. 
First Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander 
in Chief, Ground Forces. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

CHURAEV, Viktor M. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 


DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secret: 
Daghestan Oblast Committee. Member, $ 
preme Sovict Presidium. 

DAULENOV, Salkan. Chairman, Council 
Ministers, Kazakh SSR. 

DEMENTEYV, Petr V. Chairman, State Co 
mittee for Aviation Technology. Minister 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DEMICHEYV, Petr N. Central Committee Sec 
tary. First Secretary, Moscow City Committ 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

DENISOV, Georgy A. Ambassador to Bulgar 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

DYGAI, Nikolai A. Chairman, Executive Cor 
mittee, Moscow City Council. Depu: 
Supreme Sovict. 

DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. First Deputy Cha 
man, State Planning Commission (Gospla 
Minister of the USSR. 

DZHAVARHISHVILI, Givi D.  Chairn 
Council of Ministers, Georgian SSR. Deput 
Supreme Sovict. 

EFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary, Gor 
Oblast Committee. Member, Central Co 
mittce Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supre: 

Sovict. 

EFREMOV, Mikhail T. First Secretary, Chely 
binsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supren 
Sovict. 

EGORYCHEV, Nikolai G. Second Secretar 
Moscow City Committee. 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher a: 


Special Secondary Education. Deputy, Su 


preme Sovict. 
ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Chairman, State Contr: 
Commission. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 
ERMILOV, V. V. Fitter in Moscow factory. 
FEDOSEEV, Petr N. Director, Institute 


Philosophy, and Member, USSR Academy 0! 


Scicnces. 


FOKIN, Vitaly A. Admiral. Commander, Pacitic 


Fleet. 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Minister of Culturc 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


GAEVOI, Anton I. Secretary and Presidiur 
Member, Ukrainian Central Committce. Dep 
uty, Supreme Sovict. 
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‘GANOVA, Valentina I. Brigade leader at 
Vyshevolotsk Cotton Mill (Kalinin Oblast). 
LANSHIN, Konstantin I. First Secretary, 
Perm Oblast Committee. 
.RBUZOV, Vasily F. Minister of Finance. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
ORGIEYV, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, Altai 
Krai Committee. 
)LIKOV, Filipp I. Marshal or the Soviet Union. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Head of Central 
Political Department of the Army and Navy. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 
IRSHKOV, Sergei G. Admiral. First Deputy 
Minister of Defense. Commander in Chief of 
the Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
GORYACHEYV, Fedor S. First Secretary, Novo- 
sibirsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 
GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 
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GRISHIN, Konstantin N. First Secretary, Ryazan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

GRISHIN, Viktor V. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

GRISHMANOYV, Ivan A. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Building Affairs. 

GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Forcign 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

(,RUSHETSKY, Ivan S. First Secretary, Lvov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

lFNATOV, Nikolai F. First Secretary, Orel 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

iGNATOV, Nikolai G. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Pur- 
chasing Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

| ICHEV, Leonid F. Central Committee Secre- 
tary. 

\VASHCHENKO, Olga I. Secretary and Pre- 
sidium Member, Ukrainian Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ABIN, Ivan G. First Secretary, Estonian Central 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ALMYKOYV, Valery D. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Radio and Electronics. Minister 


of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


KALNBERZINS, Janis E. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Sovict Presidium. Chairman, Latvian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. First Secretary, Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Sovict 
Presidium. 

KAVUN, V. M. Chairman of collective farm in 
Vinnitsa Oblast. 

KAZANETS, Ivan P. Second Secretary and 
Presidium Member, Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KELDYSH, Mstislav V. 
Academy of Sciences. 
KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. 
First Secretary and Presidium 
Chairman, Central Committee Burcau for 
RSFSR. Chairman, Council of 

Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


President, USSR 
Central Committee 
Member. 


Ministers. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. First Secretary, Sverd- 
lovsk Oblast Committee. Member, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

KISELEV, Ivan I. Director, Gorky Automobile 
Works. 

KISELEV, Tikhon Y. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

KLIMENKO, Vasily K. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Trade Union Council. Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian Central Committee 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

KOKAREV, Aleksandr A. First Secretary, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. First Sceretary, 
Poltava Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KONEYV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Sovict Union. 
Commander in Chief, Soviet forces in Ger- 
many. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

KONOVALOV, Nikolai S. First 
Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. 


Presidium. 


Secretary, 


KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Chairman, Ukrai- 
nian Supreme Soviet. Presidium Member, Union 
of Writers of the USSR. Deputy Chairman, 
Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace. 
Vice President, World Peace Council. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 
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KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chair- 
man, Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

KORYTKOV, Nikolai G. First Secretary, Kalinin 
Oblast Committee. 

KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chairman, State 
Committee for Automation and Machine 
Building. Minister of the USSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

KOVALENKO, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, 
Belgorod Oblast Committee. 

KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. Minister of 
Transport Construction. 

KOZLOYV, Frol R. Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

KRYLOV, Alcksei G. Director of Likhachev 
Automobile Works, Moscow. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KRYLOV, Nikolai I. General of the Army. 
Commander, Moscow Military District. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Sovict. 

KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. President, USSR 
Academy of Building and Architecture. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

KUCHUMOYV, Pavel S. Chairman of All-Union 
Association for Sale of Agricultural Equipment 
and Supplies (Soyuzselkhoztekhnika). 

KULAKOV, Fedor D. First Secretary, Stavropol 
Krai Committee. 

KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. First Secretary, 
Kazakh Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

KURBANOV, Rakhmankul R. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Uzbek SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committce Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 


KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


LESECHKO, Mikhail A. First Deputy Chairma: 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Mi: 


ister of the USSR. 


LOMAKO, Petr F. Deputy Chairman, Centr, 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deput: 


Supreme Sovict. 

LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. First Secretar 
Kemerovo Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
preme Soviet. 

LYASHKO, Aleksandr P. First Secreta: 
Donetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supre: 
Sovict. 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of + 
Sovict Union. Minister of Defense. Deput 
Supreme Soviet. 

MANUKOVSKY, Nikolai F. Mechanic on c 
lective farm in Voronezh Oblast. 

MANYAKIN, S. I. First Sceretary, On 
Oblast Committee. 


MAZUROV, Kirill ‘T. Candidate Membe: 


Central Committee Presidium. First Seerctar 
Belorussian Central Committee. Member, $ 
preme Sovict Presidium. 

MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Ambassador 
Indonesia. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Co 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairma 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Suprcn 
Sovict. 

MONASHEV, Leonid G. First Secretary, Ku: 


Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sov ict 
MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Sovic 


Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Cor 
mander in Chief, Missile Forces. Deput 
Supreme Soviet. 

MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. Chairman, Fo: 


cign Affairs Commission, Council of Nation- 


alitics. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 
MURYSEV, Aleksandr S. First Secreta: 
Kuibyshev Oblast Committee. 


MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Central Committee. Deputy, Su 


preme Sovict. 

NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chairma: 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Uzbc 
Supreme Sovict Presidium. 


NIKOLAEVA, Tatyana N. Secretary, All-Unio: 


Central Council of Trade Unions. 
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NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. Minister of Electric 
Power Station Construction. 

NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Planning 


Commission (Gosplan). Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 
NURIEV, Ziya N. First Sceretary, Bashkir 


Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

RGANOV, Nikolai N. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Sovict Presidium. Chairman, RSFSR 
Supreme Sovict Presidium. Member, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. 

( VEZOV, Balysh. First Secretary, Turkmen 

Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


\TOLICHEYV, Nikolai S$. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

AVLOV, Sergei P. First Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. 

'tsGOV, Nikolai M. Ambassador to Iran. 

ELSE, Arvids J. First Secretary, 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Member, 
Committee Presidium. First Secretary, Ukrain- 
ian Central Committee. Member, Supreme 
Sovict Presidium. 

‘OLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Chairman, Council 
ot Ministers, RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

‘ONOMAREY, Boris N. Central 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

OPOVA, Nina V. Chairman of Presidium, 
Committee of Soviet Women. Chairman of 
Presidium, Union of Soviet Socictics for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

*OSPELOV, Petr N. Director, 
Marxism-Leninism. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

*RITYTSKY, Sergei O. First Secretary, Minsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

PUZANOV, Alcksandr M. Ambassador to North 
Korea. 

PYSIN, Konstantin G. First Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. Candidate Member, 


Latvian 


Central 


Committee 


Institute of 


Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 


RASULOV, Dzhabar D. First Secretary, Tadzhik 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


ROZENKO, Petr A. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator Gencral. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RUDNEV, Konstantin N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Coordination of Scientific Research. 

RUMYANTSEYV, Aleksei M. Editor, Problemy 
mira i sotsializma, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RYABIKOV, Vasily M. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister 
of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SATYUKOV, Pavel A. Editor, Pravda. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Deputy Chairman, 
Party Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Presidium. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Presid- 
ium Member, Ukrainian Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SHCHETININ, Semen N. First Secretary, Ir- 
kutsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

SHELEPIN, Alcksandr N. Central Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SHELEST, Petr E. First Secretary, Kiev Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHEVCHENKO, Vladimir V. First Sccrctary, 
Lugansk Oblast Committee. 

SHIBAEV, Alcksei I. First Secretary, Saratov 
Oblast Committee. 


SHITIKOV, Alcksei P. First Secretary, Khaba- 
rovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHKOLNIKOV, Alcksei M. First Secretary, 
Volgograd Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 
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SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail A. Presidium Member, 
Union of Writers of USSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

SHURYGIN, Viktor A. First Secretary, Orenburg 
Oblast Committee. 

SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. Chairman, Party Control 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SINITSA, Mikhail S. First Secretary, Odessa 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKRYABIN, Vladimir V. First Secretary, Zapo- 
rozhe Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

SLAVSKY, Efim P. Minister of Medium Machine 
Building. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SMIRNOV, Leonid V. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Defense Technology. Minister of 
the USSR. 

SNIECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithuan- 
ian Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOBOL, Nikolai A. First Secretary, Kharkov 
Oblast Committee. 

SOKOLOV, Tikhon I. Secretary, Kazakh Central 
Committee. First Secretary, Virgin Lands Krai 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SOLOMENTSEV, Mikhail S. First Secretary, 
Karaganda Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SOLOVEV, Leonid N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SPIRIDONOV, Ivan V. Central Committee 
Secretary. First Secretary, Leningrad Oblast 
Committee. Member, Supreme Sovict Presid- 
ium. 

STEPANOV, Sergei A. Chairman, Sverdlovsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SURGANOV, Fedor A. Second Secretary, Belo- 
russian Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

TABEEV, Fikryat A. First Secretary, Tatar 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

TITOV, Fedor E. Second Secretary, Uzbek 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


TITOV, Vitaly N. Head of Central Committ: 
Department for Party Agencies in the Univ 
Republics. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOLSTIKOV, Vasily S. Secretary, Leningr.d 
Oblast Committee. 

TOLUBEEY\V, Nikita P. First Secretary, Dnepr.- 
petrovsk Oblast Committee. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Deputy Chairman, Counx | 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

USUBALIEV, Turdakun T. First Secretar 
Kirghiz Central Committee. 

VERSHININ, Konstantin A. Air Chief Marsh 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander 
Chief, Air Forces. Deputy, Supreme Sovic 

VOLKOYV, Alcksandr P. Chairman, State Cor 
mittee for Labor and Wages. Deputy, Supre: 
Sovict. 

VOROBEV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Krasnod 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovic 

VORONOV, Feodosy D. Chairman, Chelyabin 
Economic Council (Sovknarhoz). 

VORONOYV, Gennady I. Member, Central Co: 
mittee Presidium. Deputy Chairman, Centr 
Committee Burcau for RSFSR. Deputy, S 
preme Soviet. 

YAKUBOVSKY, Ivan I. Colonel General. Dep 
ty Commander in Chief, Soviet forces i 
Germany. 

YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Central Com 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy Chairman 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. Deputy, Si 
preme Sovict. 

YUNAK, Ivan Kh. First Secretary, Tula Oblas: 
Committee. 

ZAKHAROV, Matvei V. Marshal of the Sovie! 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army an: 
Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZAROBYAN, Yakov N. First Secretary, Armen 
ian Central Committee. Deputy, Suprem. 
Soviet. 

ZASYADKO, Alcksandr F. Deputy Chairman 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Scientiti 
and Economic Council. Deputy, Suprem 
Soviet. 

ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. Ambassador to Rumania 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZORIN, Valerian A. Deputy Minister of Forcig 
Affairs. Permanent Representative to UN. 
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Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ABDURAZAKOV, Malik M. First Secretary, 
Tashkent Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

A ANASENKO, Evgeny I. RSFSR Minister of 
Education. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

AVANASEYV, Pavel Y. First Secretary, Magadan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

\NNALIEV, Abdy A. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Turkmen SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

\NTONOV, A. K. Chairman, Leningrad Eco- 
nomic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 

\NTONOYV, Vasily I. First Secretary, Astrakhan 
Oblast Committee. 

RUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. Deputy Chair- 
man, Supreme Sovict Presidium. Chairman, 
Armenian Supreme Sovict Presidium. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

LAKAEV, Viktor G. Minister of the Merchant 
Marine. 

KATITSKY, Pavel F. Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Moscow District Antiaircraft Defense. 

NhAZOVSKY, Vladimir N. First Secretary, Nov- 
gorod Oblast Committee. 

KEISEBAEV, Masymkhan M. First Sceretary, 
Alma-Ata Oblast Committee. 

NOCHKAREBEY, Alcksandr P. Chairman, Saratov 
Oblast Executive Committee. 

BORISOV, Aleksandr F. Deputy Chairman, All- 
Union Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 

BORISOV, Semen Z. First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

BREKHOV, K. I. Chairman, Moscow Oblast 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 

s{UBNOVSKY, Nikita D. Secretary and Pre- 
sidium Candidate Member, Ukrainian Central 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

s{UDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Sovict 
Union. Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

s‘UKHAROV, Aleksandr S. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. 

s‘ULGAKOV, Aleksandr A. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. 

s{UTOMA, Boris E. Chairman, State Committee 
for Shipbuilding. Minister of the USSR. 

‘HABANENKO, Andrei T. Admiral. Com- 
mander, Northern Fleet. 


DENISOV, Georgy Y. First Secretary, Mur- 
mansk Oblast Committee. 

DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Moldavian SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Sovict. 

DOLINYUK, Evgeniya A. Team leader on col- 
lective farm in Ternopol Oblast. 

DRYGIN, Anatoly S. First Secretary, Vologda 
Oblast Committee. 

EMELYANOYV, Vasily S. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for the Use of Atomic Energy. 

EPISHEV, Aleksei A. 
slavia. 

EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Sovict 
Union. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

ERMIN, L. B. First Secretary, Penza Oblast 
Committee. 

FEDOROV, Viktor S. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Chemistry. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

FILIPPOV, Vasily R. First Secretary, Buryat 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

FLORENTEYV, Leonid Y. First Secretary, Kos- 
troma Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

FRANTSOV, G. P. Rector, Central Committee 
Academy of Social Sciences. 

FROLOV, V. S. Head of Central Committee 
Department for Machine Building. 

GAVRILOV, Mikhail A. Second Secretary, 
Kirghiz Central Committee. 

GERASIMOV, Konstantin M. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. Chairman, 
RSFSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 

GETMAN, Andrei L. Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Carpathian Military District. 

GRIBACHEY\Y, Nikolai M. Editor, Sovetsky coyuz. 

GUSTOV, Ivan S. First Secretary, Pskov Oblast 
Committee. 


Ambassador to Yugo- 


ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Head of Central Fisheries 
Department, State Planning Commission (Gos- 
plan). Minister of the USSR. 

ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Azerbaidzhan SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 
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ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

IVASHCHENKO, A. V. First Secretary, Niko- 
Oblast Committee. 

KATROV, Ivan A. President, RSFSR Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Tadzhik SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

KALCHENKO, S. V. Chairman, Altai Krai 
Executive Committee. 

KANDRENKOV, Andrei A. First Secretary, 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. 

KARLOV, Vladimir A. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Agricultural Department for the Union 
Republics. 

KAZAKOV, Mikhail I. General of the Army. 
Commander, Leningrad Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

KHITROV, Stepan D. First Secretary, Voronezh 
Oblast Committee. 

KHUDAIBERDYEV, Normukhamed. First Sec- 
retary, Surkhan-Darya Oblast Committee. 

KIRILLIN, Vladimir A. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department of Science, Schools and 
Colleges for the Union Republics. 

KLAUSON, Walter J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KLIMOV, A. P. Chairman, Central Union of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives. 

KOCHINYAN, Anton E. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Armenian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

KOLCHINA, O. P. Secretary, Moscow Oblast 
Committee. 

KOLOMIETS, Fedor S. Chairman, Krasnodar 
Krai Executive Committee. 

KONOTORP, Vasily I. Chairman, Moscow Oblast 
Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme So- 
viet. 

KORNIETS, Leonid R. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Purchasing Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Sovict. 

KORTUNOYV, Alcksci K. Head of the Central 
Authority of the Gas Industry. Minister of 
the USSR. 


KOSHEVOI, Petr K. Colonel General. Con)- 


mander, Kiev Military District. 


KOVAL, I. G. Second Secretary, Tadz! 
Central Committee. 


KOVANOYV, Pavel V. Second Secretary, Geo - 


gian Central Committee. Deputy, Supret 
Sovict. 

KOZINETS, N. F. No information availab! 

KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supre: 
Sovict Presidium. Chairman, Belorussian § 
preme Sovict Presidium. 

KOZYR, Pavel P. First Secretary, Vinnit 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovir 

KROTOV, Viktor V. Director, Urals Hea 
Machine Building Works (Uralmash). 

KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Forei; 
Trade. 

KURASHOV, Sergei V. Minister of Healt 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUZMICH, Anton §S. Chairman, Ukraini 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deput 
Supreme Sovict. 

LAVRENTEV, Mikhail A. President, Siberi 
Section, USSR Academy of Sciences. Deput 
Supreme Sovict. 

LEONOV, Pavel A. First Secretary, Sakhal 
Oblast Committee. 

LOSHCHENKOV, Fedor I. First Sceretar 
Yaroslavl Oblast Committee. 

LUTAK, Ivan K. First Secretary, Crimea 
Oblast Committee. 


*“ LYKOVA, Lidiya P. Second Secretary, Smolens 


Oblast Committee. 


MALBAKHOV, Timbar kK. First Scerctar: 
Kabardino-Balkar Oblast Committee. 


MAMAL, Nikolai Y. Coal cutter brigade leadc 


in “Severnaya” mine, “Krasnodonugol” Trus: 


Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 
MAMBETOV, Bolot. Chairman, Council o 
Ministers, Kirghiz SSR. 


MARCHENKO, Ivan T. First Secretary, Toms! 


Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet 
MASHEROV, Petr M. Secretary, Belorussia: 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict 
MELNIKOV, N. A. Second Secretary, Moldavia: 
Central Committee. 
MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. 
United States. 


Ambassador 
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\ USAKHANOV, Mirzamukhamed M. Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. 

\ CURISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman, Estonian 
Supreme Sovict Presidium. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

\!KOLAEV, Konstantin K. Chairman, Sverd- 
lovsk Oblast Executive Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

“SOVIKOV, Konstantin A. First 
Archangel Oblast Committee. 
(LSHANSKY, Mikhail A. Minister of Agri- 

culture. 

ORLOV, Georgy M. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister 
of the USSR. 

OSIPOV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Mordvinian 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


Sceretary, 


\LECKIS, Justas I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Sovict Presidium. Chairman, Lithuanian Su- 
preme Sovict Presidium. 

! ATON, Boris E. Director, E. O. Paton Institute 
of Electric Welding, Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences. 

‘AVLOV, Georgy S. First Mary 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


Secretary, 


PEIVE, Jan V. Chairman, Council of Ministers, 
Latvian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

‘ENKOVSKY, Valentin A. General of the Army. 

Belorussian Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

-ETUKHOV, Boris F. First Secretary, Kirov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IMENOV, Mikhail 
Central Committee. 

LIEV, Isa A. Colonel General. Commander, 
North Caucasian Military District. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

YOLEKHIN, M. A. Head of Central Committee 
Department for Party Agencies for the RSFSR. 

OLIKARPOV, Dmitry A. Head of Central 
Committee Department of Culture. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

OLYAKOV, Ivan E. First Secretary, Gomel 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

*OLYAKOV, Vasily I. 

PONOMAREYV, Mikhail 


Commander, 


A. Secretary, Turkmen 


Editor, Se/skaya zhizn. 
A. 


First Secretary, 


Vladimir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 


POPOV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Leningrad 
City Committee. 

POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. Senior Foreman, Kuz- 
netsk Iron and Stecl Works. Member, Su- 
preme Sovict Presidium. 

PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. Minister of Postal Ser- 
vices and Telecommunications. Deputy, Su- 
preme Sovict. 

PUSHKIN, Georgy M. Deputy Minister of For- 
cign Affairs. 

PUZIKOV, Sergei T. 
Oblast Committee. 

RODIONOYV, Nikolai N. 
Kazakh Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ROKOSSOVSKY, Konstantin K. Marshal of the 
Sovict Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. 


First Secretary, Lipetsk 


Second Secretary, 


Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 
ROMANOV, A. V. Member, Central Committec 
Burcau for RSFSR. 
RUDAKOYV, Aleksandr P. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department for Heavy Industry. 
RUDENKO, Sergei I. Air Chicf Marshal. Chief 
of General Staff, Air Forces. 
SAVITSKY, Evgeny Y. Air Marshal. 
SAYUSHEV, Vadim A. Secretary, 
Komsomol Central Committee. 
SEMENOV, I. M. 


SEMENOV, N. N. Director, Institute of Physical 
Chemistry, and Sceretary, Department of Chem- 
ical Sciences, USSR Academy of 
Chairman, Board of All-Union Society for the 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific Know- 


All-Union 


No information available. 


Sciences. 


ledge. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


SEMENOV, Valentin A. Director, Volgograd 
Tractor Factory. 

SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. Chairman, Com- 
mittee for State Security. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

SERBIN, I. D. Head of Central Committee 
Department. 


SHCHERBINA, Boris E. First Secretary, Tyumen 
Oblast Committee. 

SHOKIN, Aleksandr I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Electrical Engineering. Minister of 
the USSR. 


Il 


SIZOV, Gennady F,. First Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKACHKOV, Semen A. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SKOCHILOYV, Anatoly A. First Secretary, 
Ulyanovsk Oblast Committee. 

SKULKOV, Igor P. First Secretary, Udmurt 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Alcksandr I. First Secretary, Chita 
Oblast Committee. 

SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, State 


Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 


the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Leningrad City 
Council. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SMIRNOV, V. A. Fitter in Leningrad Baltic 
Shipyard. 

SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Sovict 
Union. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SOTNIKOV, Vladimir P. RSFSR Minister of 
Agriculture. 

STEPANOV, V. P. Deputy Editor, Pravda. 

STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. 

STRUEV, Aleksandr I. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

STUCHENKO, Andrei T. Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Transcaucasian Military District. 

SUDETS, Vladimir A. Air Marshal. Commander, 
Strategic Air Force. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Lithuanian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SURKOV, Alcksci A. Secretary, Board of Uni 
of Writers of the USSR. Deputy, Suprer¢ 
Soviet. 

TARASOV, Aleksandr M. Chairman, Belorussi 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Depu 
Supreme Soviet. 

TIKHONOV, Nikolai A. Deputy Chairman, S: 
Scientific and Economic Council. Depu 
Supreme Soviet. 

TIKUNOYV, Vadim S. RSFSR Minister of Inter: 
Affairs. 

TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the Sov 
Union. Chairman, Committee of War Veterar 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuva Obl« 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TVARDOVSKY, Aleksandr T. Editor, Novy m 

VARENTSOV, Sergei S. Chief Marshal 
Artillery. Commander, Artillery Forces. 

VATCHENKO, Andrei F. First Secreta: 
Khmelnitsky Oblast Committee. 

VORONINA, P. A. Second Secretary, Baum 
(Moscow) District Committce. 

YUSUPOV, Ismail. Secretary, Kazakh Centr 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZAKHAROYV, M. E. Turner in Polotsk Eng 
neering Works. 

ZHIGALIN, V. F. Chairman, Moscow Cir 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 

ZHURAVLEVA, Marina I. Secretary, All-Unio 
Komsomol Central Committee. 

ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Tambov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supren 
Soviet. 

ZOTOV, Vasily P. Deputy Chairman, Stat 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister ©: 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
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First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 


eme Communist Parties 

MAZUROYV, Kirill T. 
RASHIDOYV, Sharaf R. 

AKHUNDOY, V. Y. 


* There is no separate Communist Party of the RSFSR. Party affairs in this republic are handled by the Party Central Committee 
reau for the RSFSR, whose chairman is Nikita S$. Khrushchev. 
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PART II 


The Soviet Government 


Council of Ministers 


Chairman 


KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. 


First Deputy Chairmen 
KOSYGIN, Alcksei N. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 


Deputy Chairmen 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. RUDNEY, Konstantin N. 
NOVIKOYV, Vladimir N. USTINOV, Dmitry F. 
ZASYADKO, Aleksandr PF. 


All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


Transport Construction: 
KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. 
Merchant Marine: 
BAKAEYV, Viktor G. 
Railroad Communications: 


BESHCHEYV, Boris P. 


All-Union Depart 


Electric Power Station Construction: 
NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. 

Foreign Trade: 
PATOLICHEY, Nikolai S. 

Medium Machine Building: 
SLAVSKY, Efim P. 


ments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of 


State Committee for Aviation Technology 


Chairman of State Committee for Automation and Machine Building. . 
Chairman of State Scientific and Economic Council ... 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations ....... 


Chairman of 


State Committee for Labor and Wages... . 


Chairman of State Committee for Defense Technology . 


DEMENTEY, Petr V. 
KOSTOUSOYV, Anatoly |! 
ZASYADKO, Aleksandr |! 
SKACHKOV, Semen A. 
VOLKOYV, Alcksandr P. 
SMIRNOV, Leonid V. 
KALMYKOYV, Valery D 


Chairman of State Committee for Radio and Electronics 


Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding BU TOMA, Boris E. 


Chairman of State Committee for Chemistry 
Chairman of Board of State Bank ......... 
Chairman of State Committee for Cultural Ti 
Chairman of State Committee for Sound and 


FEDOROV, Viktor S. 

es with Foreign Countries ZHUKOV, Georgy A. 
Tlevision Broadcasting . KAFTANOYV, Sergei V. 


Chairman of State Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy......... EMELYANOV, Vasily 5. 
Chairman of State Committee for Electrical Engineering ............ SHOKIN, Aleksandr 1. 
Head of the Central Authority of the Gas Industry ...............5. KORTUNOV, Alcksei K 


Chairman of State Committee for Inventions and Discoveries 


MAKSAREYV, Yury E. 


* These and the following Union-republic ministrics ¢ 


all-Union ministries direct the organs under their jurisdictio 
direct the organs under their jurisdiction usually through cc 


are ministries on the all-Union level. According to the Soviet constirut 
n directly or through agencies appointed by them. Union-republic min 
tresponding ministries in the Lnion republics. In a limited number of « 


and with the approval of the Presidium of the Supreme Sovict, Union-republic ministries may directly operate certain enterprises. 
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Union-Republic Ministries and Incumbents 


Forcign Affairs: Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation: 


GROMYKO, Andrei A. ANTROPOYV, Petr Y. 
Defense: Health: 
MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. KURASHOYV, Sergei V. 
Finance: Agriculture: 
GARBUZOV, Vasily F. OLSHANSKY, Mikhail A. 
Postal Services and Telecommunications : Higher and Special Secondary Education: 
PSURTSEYV, Nikolai D. ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Culture: 


FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 


Union-Republic Departments at Ministerial Level 
ENYUTIN, Georgy V. 


( airman of State Control Commission 

( \airman of Committee for State Security ..............0000005 SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. 

( ,airman of State Council for Coordination of Scientific Research. RUDNEV, Konstantin N. 

( airman of State Committee for Building Affairs .............. GRISHMANOY, Ivan A. 

Chairman of State Purchasing Committee IGNATOV, Nikolai G. 

( hairman of State Committee for Vocational and Technical Training ZELENKO, Gendrikh I. 

(hairman of State Planning Commission (Gosplan) ............. NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. 

LESECHKO, Mikhail A. 
ORLOV, Georgy M. 
RYABIKOYV, Vasily M. 

KHLEBNIKOV, V. 
LOBANOYV, Pavel P. 
SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. 
STROKIN, Nikolai I. 
ZOTOV, Vasily P. 

KHLAMOYV, Grigory S. 
NOVOSELOYV, Efim S. 
icad of the Central Statistical Authority .............20eseeeee STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 
of the Union Republics 
POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 


SUMAUSKAS, Motejus ]. 


KLAUSON, Walter |. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR . r 
| 
Chairman 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. 


Deputy Chairmen 


Deputy chairmen are chairmen of the Presidi of the Sup 


Soviets of the Union Republics (see below)* 


Secretary 


GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 


Members 


ANDREEBY\, Andrei A. KIRICHENKO, Alcksei I.** 


BATYEY, Salikh G. MAZUROY, Kirill T. 

BELYAEYV, Nikolai I.** NURIEV, Ziya N. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
BURKATSKAYA, Galina E. PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. 

DANIYALOYV, Abdurakhman D. SPIRIDONOYV, Ivan V. 

FEDOROVA, Varvara E. TURSUNKULOV, Khamrakul 


KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. USTINOV, Vladimir I. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 
of the Union Republics 


ORGANOYV, Nikolai N. 


NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. 
DZOTSENIDZE, Georgy S. 
PALECKIS, Justas I. 
KODITSA, Ivan S. 
ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. 
3 dak MUURISEPP, Alcksei A. 


* While this is the general rule, neither SHARIPOV nor MCOURISEPP has yet been officially appointed deputy chairman. 
** Although they have not been publicly dropped from membership of the Presidium, it seems highly improbable that BELAYE\ 
and KIRICHENKO still hold these positions. 
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